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THE PINE TREE AND THE CLOUD. 


Yonder away, beyond a leafless reach 
Of wintry gardens, rises one tall pine, 
Whose dusk-green boughs, pressed ’gainst 
a mass of fine 
White clouds, seem suddenly endued with 
speech 
Weird as the words that shells use on the 
beach— 
Language that Nature forms in mood be- 
nign, 
To tell of future, warmer suns, whose wine 
Shall coax sweet summer new love songs to 
teach. 
Far are those boughs from me, too far away 
For me to gather what the white clouds 


hear; 
But yet I’ll fancy that the great tree 
saith: 
“I’ve cheered my bare, gray mates for many 
a day, 


And, while the snows fell thick and fast 
on last year’s bier, 
Whispered Life’s rebirth in the ear of 
Death.”’ 





-=_-o--— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Despite the stormy skies that frowned 
upon the beginning of our week, the 
Bazar of the Massachusetts W. S. A. has 
been a great success, 


-_->-____—_- 


The Daily Advertiser is echoed by many 
private voices in its complimentary men- 
tion of Postmaster Thomas’ speech at the 
opening of the Suffrage Bazar. Col. 
Thomas, in his graceful letter accepting 
the invitation to speak, frankly stated 
that he was not prepared to be counted 
among thorough-going suffragists. But 
if, under these circumstances, he does so 
well for us now, we may cordially hope 
for the time when he will give us the 
pleasure of a full and free coéperation. 
And the Boston Herald adds: 

Postmaster Thomas is for the equality 
of the sexes when it comes tothe question 
of paying the women employees in the 
post-office salaries that come somewhere 
near those paid to men in the same ser- 
Vice for the same grade of work. This 
looks like an equality that everybody 
ought to endorse, and it is reasonably 
sure to win, sooner or later. 





=> -_- - 


Owing to necessary work and confusion 
resultant on the Bazar, and to the prox- 
imity of Christmas, the usual fortnightly 
Meetings of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
Will be omitted until the second Tuesday 
in January. 





-_<-- 


One of the wisest among the many wise 
works of that enterprising association— 
the Twentieth Century Club, has been the 
Course of lectures on ‘Beauty in the 
Home,” at Parker Memorial. Surely no 
One, however previously benighted, who 
heard Prof. Morse, can ever again look with 
equanimity on a glass butter-dish in the 
form of a flat-iron, or a repoussé “Last 
Supper” on the front of an air-tight stove! 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer's valuable 
lecture on “Dress and Deportment”’ 
Closed the course last Tuesday. : 





Our honored neighbor, the Club Woman, 
Makes an emphatic protest against the 
careless custom of paragraph-borrowing 
Without proper credit; and says in con- 
nection that this was recently done by ‘‘a 
Boston paper devoted to the best and 
highest advancement of women,” or words 





to that effect. Did you mean us, Miss 
Winslow? We have no remembrance of 
doing such a wrong thing—a thing we 
ourselves have often suffered from, though 
usually in silence. But if we did it, we 
hereby apologize sincerely, and thank the 
Club Woman for such vigorous reminder. 


—_— —_——- 


Object lessons multiply, showing that 
excitability is a human characteristic, and 
is not limited to women. The Austrian 
Reichsrath has been for many days like a 
lunatic asylum broken loose. The city 
convention of one of the chief political 
parties, just held in Boston, became a 
howling wilderness of infuriated human- 
ity, and indulged in a free fight. On the 
same day the Women’s Club House Cor- 
poration met, and the reports of the two 
meetings appeared in the daily papers 
side by side. The calmness and dignity 
of the one meeting, compared with the 
turbulence and misbehavior of the other, 
furnished an instructive suggestion for 
those who had eyes to see. There has 
been as much difference of opinion in the 
Women’s Club House Corporation as in 
most societies, but it does not show itself 
in fisticuffs. 





HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. 

Exhaustive experiments have been made 
by Professor John Price Jackson to test 
the use of electricity for cooking pur- 
poses. Proper connection was made with 
the mains supplying electric lights to the 
building. After using the electrical ap- 
paratus for several weeks, in cooking 
most of the meals for a family of six, the 
housekeeper in charge said: ‘‘We were 
able to cook more rapidly, to keep the 
heat at just the right point, and could 
readily prevent over-cooking or under- 
cooking. While we were using electricity 
every dish was perfect. When I think of 
these advantages, and of the cleanliness 
and convenience of the utensils, I sincerely 
hope that some of them at least may be 
retained in the house permanently.” 

Ironing with the electrical flat-iron re- 
quired less time and labor than with heat 
from a coal range. Careful tests were 
made to determine the relative cost of 
cooking with electricity and coal. The 
result showed that the meal that cost 3.15 
cents to cook with coal at $5 per ton 
would cost 16.6 cents when electricity 
was used. Ironing was done for the same 
household a number of times. The aver- 
age time taken was four hours, and the 
cost of ironing was 22.7 cents. An equal 
number of tests were made using the coal 
range, the fuel being carefully weighed. 
For the same sized wash, the ironing took 
five hours, at a cost of 12.25cents. At the 
usual rate paid for ironing, when it isdone 
by the hour, fifteen to twenty cents per 
hour, the electricity is more economical 
than coal. 

While the cost for the usual cooking of 
a family would be larger than would be 
ordinarily acceptable, Professor Price 
thinks that electricity, where available, 
would be of great advantage for light 
housekeeping in small city apartments, 
and in larger houses during the summer; 
in boarding-houses and restaurants for 
processes which require an even tempera- 
ture such as baking griddle cakes, boiling 
eggs, in ironing, and for the many uses 
to which at present the alcohol flame is 
put, such as the afternoon tea-kettle, 
chafing-dish, toaster, etc. This use of 
alcohol is most unsafe as regards danger 
from fire, and could well be discarded for 
electricity, which is absolutely safe when 
properly installed, as well as being more 
convenient and better in other respects. 
The electric flat-iron, teakettle and curl- 
ing-iron are destined, he says, to become 
essential in the modern home. 

When trying to take proper care of 
clothes, the question of space is one that 
requires considerable thought. Of course, 
when there is plenty of space and plenty 
of money, there can be wardrobes galore, 
with hooks, shelves and drawers, where 
each article can have a place for itself. 
Where both economy of space and money 
have to be exercised, the problem is more 
difficult. Some clever devices by which 
the capacity of hanging-closets can be 
doubled are described by a writer in Har- 
per’s Bazar. 

If the depth of the wardrobe be great 
enough to allow of them, two curtain 
poles in sockets are fastened at a height 
which will allow a long skirt to clear 
the ground. On these poles are put 
the wire frames used to bang coats on, 
and it is surprising how many skirts can 





be disposed of, arranged side by side, but 
sufficiently far apart to give each skirt 
plenty of room, 

Above these two curtain poles are two 
others, a yard higher up, for the waists, 
over which are also put the wire or 
wooden frames. But these are differently 
arranged, for it would of course be im- 
possible to reach so high. All along the 
poles, at regular intervals, are put eyes, 
through which runs a cord that is also 
fastened to the knob on the frame, and 
then, in pulley fashion, the frames can be 
lowered or hoisted as desired. Keeping 
skirts and waists thus spread out is a 
great help towards always having them 
fresh. A padding of some soft material 
can be put over the frames, and a small 
sachet put therein to give a faint perfume, 
only it must be very faint. Tissue-paper 
inserted in the sleeves will keep them in 
shape, and if there is danger of dust, a 
covering of cheese-cloth can be put over 
the waists. F. M. A. 





ORIGIN OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The November Club 
following paragraph: 


**The first Woman’s Club’ keeps on 
appearing in different parts of the country, 
and it is a pretty poor State, nowadays, 
that cannot produce one. Hannah Adams, 
Mercy Warren, and even Anne Bradstreet, 
away back in the earliest Puritan days, 
had their reading societies, with meetings 
for discussion, although they would no 
sooner have called them ‘clubs’ than 
they would have been seen on bicycles. 
About the middle of this fast-waning 
century there were a number of library 
associations, physiological societies, moral 
education associations, and the like, sev- 
eral of which are in existence to-day. 
But, in the modern sense, they were not 
women’s clubs. The club idea started to 
grow in the latter part of the sixties, and 
Mrs. Croly, ‘Jennie June,’ was its first 
apostle. Why not be content to give her 
the credit for it, and let the matter rest 
there?” 

In 1852, the ‘Kalamazoo Ladies’ Library 
Association’? was formed. I speak of 
what I know, because I was one of its 
charter members, and from its formation 
there was connected with it a meeting, 
monthly at first, but very soon more fre- 
quent, conducted precisely as the various 
clubs in Kalamazoo are now; like them in 
all respects, but in name of ‘‘association” 
instead of ‘‘club.’’ Subjects were given 
eut for discussion and to be written upon, 
books and authors of books for review and 
criticism. The first year after the forma- 
tion of the ‘‘New England Woman’s Club”’ 
in Boston, I spent most of the winter 
there, attended the meetings of the club, 
copied its constitution, and noted par- 
ticularly the manner of conducting its 
meetings. I came home to Kalamazoo, 
reported my observations of the ‘‘New 
England Woman’s Club” to our ‘‘Associa- 
tion,” and proposed to the fourteen mem- 
bers present that day, that as our Associa- 
tion was precisely like what I had wit- 
nessed in Boston, we should call ours a 
woman’s club. Two or three ladies pres- 
ent were a little fearful of the advanced 
step of calling ita woman’s club. But it 
was agreed to, though it involved not 
change whatever in the manner of con- 
ducting it. Classes were connected with 
it as before; articles were written, Art and 
French classes were formed in connection 
with this club and under its supervision. 

A little while after, during my absence 
in Europe, I cannot tell whether by a 
formal vote or otherwise, it took the 
name of the ‘‘Ladies’ Library Association 
and Club,” and has since been known as 
such. 

Meeting Miss Susan B. Anthony a few 
days since, she asked me for some of my 
early reminiscences of the beginnings of 
women’s work as women especially, and 
begged me to write them before it was 
too late. 

I believe that I am at present the only 
living charter-member of the Ladies’ 
Library Association of this place. There 
may be one other member living, but I 
think not, though I cherish a very tender 
remembrance of the names of many asso- 
ciated with me, particularly that of Mrs. 
A. S. Kedzie, the wife of our then Congre- 
gational minister. She was arare woman, 
of great foresight, a true altruist. Her 
memory was so venerated by this little 
club, that we erected a monument to her 
memory in our cemetery, the ‘‘Mountain 
Home.”’ The spirit of Hannah Adams, 
Anne Bradstreet, and of one, some cor- 
puscles of whose blood, I have reason to 
believe, run in my veins, Anne Hutclhin- 
son, was in her. 

I well remember some of the subjects 
discussed in the early meetings in 1852; 
among these were some of the earliest 
poems of Mrs. Browning, the establish- 
ment of what would now be called a club, 
by Aspasia, the wife of Pericles the 
Greek, and the Use, Righteousness, and 
Value of Fiction. In one of our early 
meetings a lady very piously proposed 
that no work of fiction should ever be 
admitted to the library, and another lady 
begged, as a slightly satirical rebuke, that 
we would exempt Milton's ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’’ because that had already been 


Woman has the 





given to the library, and we could not 
well exclude it. Another lady instantly 
begged that we would exempt the para- 
bles of Jesus Christ. This reminds me of 


. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. HELEN CRITTENDEN ADAms, of 


an anecdote quite in keeping with those | Buena Park, Chicago, possesses two hun- 


times. 
As far as I know, I was the first teacher 
ta take a class to Europe for the purpose 


visit to historical places and noted monu- 
ments of art. Among other places, Stone 
henge, Canterbury, Hastings, and the 
places first occupied by Roman Christians 
strongly attracted me. | had visited them 
and found with what great interest a visit 
to these places had invested their history 
and art, and I was anxious my pupils 
should have these advantages while pur- 
suing their studies. Some of them had 
read Emerson’s ‘English Traits,’ and I 
had persuaded two or three to take the 
volume along. On board the ship, which 
sailed from Quebec, were some English 
ladies to whom my plan of taking young 
ladies abroad seemed an improper ven- 
ture, and one lady, observing on deck one 
of the youngest of my party with a vol- 
ume of Emerson, one day, said to her 
solemnly: ‘*My dear, does your mamma 
know that you read such books as these, 
and that your teacher permits it?” To 
this Miss Hattie replied: ‘Yes, mamma 
knows it, and she is only too glad to have 
me read such books and learn all I can 
from them.”” To which, with a sigh, the 
English lady replied, “I am very sorry to 
know it.”” To her our beloved Emerson 
was about the same as Tom Paine, and he 
was not to be mentioned in polite society 

In the early days of our Library Asso- 
ciation, I had contrived to get two or three 
volumes of Emerson accepted, but our 
good librarian—a most excellent woman— 
was distrustful of the influence of these 
works, Emerson was said to be an un- 
believer in Christianity, and she always 
kept these volumes well out of sight so 
that they need not be called for. Persons 
have told me that when they wished to 
draw a volume of Emerson’s works, she 
was accustomed to say to them: ‘My 
dear, you do not want to read that book” 
(though she had never read it herself), and 
she would persuade them to take some- 
thing else instead. It was some time in 
the sixties that I gave a copy of the three 
volumes of Mrs. Child’s ‘Progress of 
Religious Ideas’? to the library. They 
were for a long time kept on a high shelf 
well out of sight, lest some one might be 
tempted to read them, and it was a long 
time under consideration by the board 
whether some of Channing’s works, and 
Swedenborg’s, offered as gifts to the 
library, should be accepted or not. 

Truly, the world does move, along other 
lines even than those of woman suffrage! 

‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared,” for the human family to attain to 
and enjoy. 

LucInDA H. Strong, Pu. D. 
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WOMAN'S CLUB HOUSE CORPORATION. 





With the return of prosperity the time 
has come to push the work which must 
precede the building of a Club House in 
Boston. 

It is not consistent with our city’s repu- 
tation that it should be without a credit- 
able building of this character, which 
will serve as a meeting-place for men and 
women who are interested in intellectual, 
artistic, philanthropic, business, and social 
pursuits; in short, a central rallying-place 
for the club interests of the State. 

The enterprise is a large one, and re- 
quires a liberal amount of capital. Land 
in a desirable location will cost about 
$100,000, and the building $100,000 or 
more, additional. This amount, however, 
can be secured if the public-spirited men 
and women of the city and the Common- 
wealth codéperate in the proposed plan. 
This organization is on a business basis, 
and will return a fair interest to investors. 
We therefore urge all friends of the pro- 
ject not only to invest, but to persuade 
others to do the same, that we may have 
the satisfaction of possessing a beautiful 
and useful Club House. We have already 
a nucleus deposited with the Massachu- 
setts Loan and Trust Company, and desire 
to add enough at once to erect the build- 
ing. Shares of stock at $50 each (non- 
assessable) are for sale by the Directors, 

It is needless to say that intelligent 
thought, guided by the best advice obtain- 
able, will be given to the conduct of the 
business. 

DIRECTORS. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president; Mrs. 
Isabella A. Potter, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, second vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Florence Everett, clerk, 17 
Park Street, Dorchester; Miss Amanda 
M. Lougee, treasurer, 65 Franklin Street, 
Boston; Miss Josephine Wright Chapman, 
Mrs. Mary D. Converse, Mrs. Sibylla 
Bailey Crane, Miss Maria O. Hill, Miss 
Mary H. Ladd, Mrs. Sara T. S. Leighton, 
Mrs. Alice M. Silsbee, Dr. Sarah Sweet 
Windsor, Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods. 


| dred teapots. 





She keeps a memorandum 
of all of them, registering each with the 


of studying history and art by an actual | 24™me of the giver and the time and place 


| of purchase, as well as the kind of ware. 


Mrs. A. H. FANNERILL, a licentiate of 
the Southeast Association, has reopened 
work at Choctaw, Oklahoma. The field 
is a hard one, and was about ready to be 
abandoned, There is a church building 
and parsonage which had been offered for 
sale, but Mrs. Fannehill undertakes the 
work in great faith. 

Lucta A, PALMER’s “Grecian Days’’ 
contains notes of a tour through Greece 
by one who is well versed in the Greece 
of the past as well as of the present. We 
have here a skilful account of what the 
tourist will see to-day, illuminated by the 
treasures of Grecian history. The book 
is bound in dainty white covers appropri- 
ately illuminated. Published by F. H. 
Revell Co., Chicago. 

Miss ALETHEA LUCE, who has many 
friends in Chicago, has won much praise 
for her clever acting in the part of Hwah 
Kwee, the nurse, in ‘‘The Cat and the 
Cherub.”” Miss Luce is a pupil from Mr. 
Hart Conway’s school of acting, in Chi- 
cago, and in her three years’ of profes- 
sional work has steadily advanced. 


Mrs. FLORENCE SPOONER, who is mak- 
ing such a persistent campaign for the 
abolition of capital punishment, and who 
has contributed so much to the present 
reform literature, is by no means alone in 
her attitude. In alittle pamphlet which 
she has issued, such names as those of 
Henry Wilson, Wendell Phillips, Gov. 
Andrew, John Bright, G. W. Curtis, two 
Empresses of Russia and Gov. Long are 
quoted in support of her position. 

Miss ANNIE WALLACE is president of 
the State Library Association of Georgia, 
an organization in which all the women 
of the State take the greatest interest; for, 
as Mrs. C. Read, of Atlanta, says, ‘‘the . 
library can live without the patronage of 
women’s clubs, but women’s clubs would 
only partially exist without a public 
library.”” Some of the most prominent 
women in the State are members. 

Miss ELLEN Beacu Yaw, the well- 
known singer, has been spending a few 
days with London friends arranging for 
her appearances the coming season. She 
will probably make her London début 
under the management of Vert, who has 
launched so many American artists in 
England. Randegger, for whom she sang 
the entire soprano part in ‘‘The Messiah,”’ 
on Tuesday, pronounced her veice greatly 
improved, and is very sanguine over her 
future. 

Miss MAMIE B. REYNOLDs, the Fellow 
in Greek, has been elected president of the 
so-called Classical Club, at Bryn Mawr, 
formed for the purpose of acquiring a 
more intimate and less formal knowledge 
of the classics than is perhaps to be 
obtained by the ordinary graduate stu- 
dent in her seminar work, where she is 
often, after all, mainly concerned with a 
degree. It will meet once a fortnight and 
read rapidly some Greek or Latin classic 
or discuss any question that happens to 
arise and is to the point. 

Miss LAURA FISHER, superintendent of 
public kindergartens in Boston, is well 
known through her lectures on the psy- 
chological significance of the kinder- 
garten. ‘‘Let us begin to train the child 
at once,”’ she says, ‘for if we delay cir- 
cumstances will do it for us. The young 
child is neither good nor bad, but his 
tendency is to be both, and environment 
says which it shall be. Childhood’s 
primary virtue is obedience, but this 
should be exacted as a law binding to all, 
not merely as an example of parental 
authority.”’ 

Mrs. MAryY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, 
in **The Days of Jeanne D’Arc,’’ has made 
a notable contribution to the literature 
which has grown out of the wholly un- 
paralleled story of the maid of Domremy. 
It isan attempt to reproduce the atmos- 
phere of the time, telling what manner of 
people there were surrounding the Maid, 
and what were the thoughts and ideals 
which inspired them. To do this Mrs. 
Catherwood went in person among the 
Vosges and Lorraine peasants in France, 
and from a study of them and thorough 
review of historical sources, tried to pro- 
ject herself back into the age of Jeanne 
The story is, therefore, a very skilful piece 
of historical painting, with a very winning 
picture of the famous Maid. 
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FROM KINDERGARTEN TO ALUMNZ. 

Seven new kindergartens were opened 
in the public schools of Newark, N. J., 
this year, making a total of twenty-one 
kindergarten classes, and all of them 
established in less than a year. Nine 
young women graduated from the New- 
ark Normal and Training School as kin- 
dergartners last June, and these have all 
been placed. 

The Cleveland, O., Free Kindergarten 
and Day Nursery Association has decided 
to place circulating libraries in all the 
association kindergartens. 

Mrs. S. F. Blodgett is superintendent of 
the public schools of Framingham, Mass. 

Fifteen women are acting as truant 
officers in Chicago. “It has been found 
that women are more faithful as house to 
house visitors,’’ says the Inter-Ocean of 
that city, ‘‘more impartial in the dis- 
charge of their duties, less liable to be 
imposed upon by the families, and more 
able to gain the confidence of mothers, 
and for these reasons are much more 
effective agents of the Board of Educa_ 
tion.’’ Some members of the Board of 
Education have expressed their disap- 
proval of women serving in this capacity, 
and the Inter-Ocean exposes the ‘‘milk in 
the cocoanut” in the following trenchant 
fashion: 

There are sixteen truant officers. And 
there was a time when all, or nearly all, 
of them were the kind of men whom 
Messrs. Gallagher and Keating speak of as 
“the boys.” Their work was not satis- 
factory. They were, with hardly an ex- 
ception, politicians of the lower grade; 
consequently, when another low - grade 
map was sending his twelve-year-old boy 
or girl to work, instead of to school, or 
was permitting it the dangerous luxuries 
of idleness and ignorance, he reported it 
as ‘‘sick’’ to the political truant officer, 
and all went well. We apprehend that 
were women endowed with the right of 
suffrage, Messrs. Keating and Gallagher 
would find no serious objection to their 
enployment as truant oflicers, provided 
that they ‘“‘voted right,” and that they so 
conducted their work as to give no trouble 
to men and women who ‘voted right,” 
but whose children were absent from 
school contrary to the law. 

The Armstrong Association, an organi- 
zation devoted to the maintenance of the 
Hampton Institute for the colored youth 
of the South in Hampton, Va., held its 
annual meeting recently in New York 
City. Rev. H. B. Frissell, D. D., principal 
of the institute, said that the institute was 
started, thirty years ago, with two teach- 
ers and seventeen pupils; now there are 
between seventy and eighty teachers, and 
the attendance for the past year has been 
1001, besides 350 day pupils. 

The dedicatory exercises of Pembroke 
Hall, the new women’s college at Brown 
University, Providence, R. I., were held 
on Nov. 22. The exercises were in charge 
of the Rhode Island Society for the Col- 
legiate Education of Women, Miss Sarah 
E. Doyle, the president of the society, 
presiding. Miss Doyle gave an historical 
sketch of the movement from its begin- 
ning, and in behalf of the society which 
she represented, through whose efforts 
the new recitation hall was erected, made 
a formal presentation of the building to 
Brown University. President Andrews 
responded in behalf of the corporation, 
and Miss Emily James Smith, dean of 
Barnard College, Columbia University, 
delivered the dedicatory address. 

Mt. Holyoke College, on Nov. 18, ob- 
served its sixtieth anniversary as Found- 
er’s Day, recognizing its own history as 
the pioneer institution for the higher edu- 
cation of women. The new chapel was 
dedicated, also four new dormitories, 
which were named as follows: Safford 
Hall and Porter Hall, in memory of Dea- 
con Safford, of Boston, and Deacon Porter, 
of Monson, Miss Lyon’s faithful and effi- 
cient helpers in the early years of the in- 
stitution; Pearsons Hall, from the gen- 
erous benefactor, D. K. Pearsons, M. D., 
of Chicago, and Rockefeller Hall, from 
John D. Rockefeller, of New York, who, 
in addition to previous gifts, furnished 
means to erect the fourth of these halls. 

The Boston branch of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnez have undertaken a 
Domestic Service Investigation, in which 
they bespeak the “interest and coépera- 
tion of all who feel the vital need of some 
improvement in the present condition of 
domestic service.” The plan is to ask 
women, non-collegiate as well as col- 
egiate, who are interested in the matter, 
to form groups of five or ten for scientific 
study of present conditions. The general 
topics suggested are “Standard of Work 
and Wages,’’ ‘Employment Bureaus,” 
“Household Expense Account,” ‘Trades 
Unions in Domestic Service,”’ ‘‘Specializa- 
tion of Labor,” ‘‘Profit-Sharing in the 
Household,” and ‘Relations of Employer 
and Employee.”’ 

The corner-stone of a dormitory for 
young women was laid at Beloit College a 
few days ago. It will cost $30,000 and 
will be of red brick, one hundred and 
thirty feet long and three stories high 
above the basement, with a fine gymna- 





sium on the third floor. 
the gift of Dr. Pearsons. He was unable 
to attend the dedication, but sent a letter, 
saying: 

Lay the corner-stone in faith, and may 
the same consecration to high ideals ever 
be present with the young ladies as stim- 
ulated Mary Lyon, the mother of Higher 
Education for Women in this country. 

The Smith College girls from the West 
will have a special train to Chicago when 
the term closes for the holidays. The 
Boston Transcript says: ‘‘Getting a col- 
lege education is rather more luxurious 
business for young ladies than it was 
when Lucy Stone acquired hers.” 

An arrest was made at Knoxville a few 
days ago under a law enacted by the Ten- 
nessee Legislature last March. It is en- 
titled “‘An act for the protection of board- 
ing-schools and colleges for females and 
the principals and inmates thereof.’ The 
first section declares that it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any one ‘‘to wilfully and unneces- 
sarily interfere with, disturb or in any 
disquiet the pupils of any school or col- 
lege for females in this State, or the 
principal or teachers in charge of them, 
while on any public road or street, or in 
any building or structure, or on the school 
premises,” and makes the first offence 
punishable by a fine of from five to fifty 
dollars, and each subsequent offence by a 
like fine, together with imprisonment for 
not less than ten or more than thirty days 
in the county jail. 

Miss Alice Cooke, M. A., has been 
elected a representative of Convocation in 
the Court or governing body of Victoria 
University. This marks a step in the 
progress of university women, as this is 
the first instance in England of a woman 
holding such a post. Miss Cooke has had 
a distinguished university record, was 
Jones Fellow in History, and has done 
much research work at home and abroad, 
She is assistant-tutor in the women’s 
department of Owens College, Manches- 
ter, England, and she has been for two 
years on the Committee of Convocation. 

F. M. A. 
uu aoe ___—__ 


SUFFRAGE JUNIORS. 

In the southern part of Illinois is 
Effingham County, where the boys and 
girls art being trained in the way they 
should go in suffrage work. When the 
old suffrage workers in that locality pass 
on to immortality, there will be a host of 
young, enthusiastic men and women to 
carry on the war. They are enlisted while 
yet children, taught the meaning and 
value of the suffrage reform, and trained 
to defend and aid it, as children every- 
where might and ought to be enlisted, 
taught and trained. 

The woman who has the good sense 
thus to enlist and conserve the enthusiasm 
of youth, is Mrs. Ada H. Kepley. A 
woman who is a host in herself, of strong 
physique, tireless energy, and dauntless 
courage, she keeps indefatigably at work 
in behalf of woman suffrage and temper- 
ance. She publishes a monthly paper, 
The Friend of Home. She is duly author- 
ized to practise law, and is ordained to 
the Unitarian ministry. She is a terror 
to all youth-corrupting places in her 
county. She looks wisely after the schools, 
and she rallies the children. 

Under her leadership there has been a 
two days’ rally of the Band of Hope every 
September for ten years. From every 
part of the county the children come with 
flying banners and beating drums, singing 
as they come. The meetings are held at 
Kepley Springs, and are a combination of 


picnic, celebration and camp-meeting, 
felicities most enchanting to youthful 
spirits. One boy beats the drum to call 


to the services, a girl plays the organ, and 
in all the details of the camp, boys and 
girls help, under the supervision of their 
elders. They sing patriotic and temper- 
ance songs, recite and debate in favor of 
sobriety and good citizenship. For sev- 
eral years, the crowning feature of the 
rally has been an oratorical contest on 
equal suffrage. The following description 
of the contest this year is given in The 
Friend of Home: 


At two o’clock the beating of the drum 
called the crowd to hear the contest for 
a scholarship in Austin College, on “Why 
Women Ought to Vote.”’ There was a 
song service and a reading of Ephesians, 
6th chapter, 10th to 20th verses, after 
which Rev. Mr. Barton, of Montrose, 
voiced a fervent prayer for divine aid for 
the cause and the workers. Mrs. Kepley 
sang Mrs. Nettie Christian’s song, ‘‘Amer- 
ican Citizens Who Cannot Vote.’’ The 
contestants were Oscar Willett, of Eberle; 
Wm. 8. Douglas, of Mason; Bertha Moore, 
of Hill; May Riechel, of Forest Chapel; 
Willie Niemeyer and Carrie Brehm, of 
Effingham; and Arthur Brown, of Locust 
Grove. It was a spirited contest through- 
out, and the orations were of a high order 
of merit. Several of the speakers con- 
tested last year, and the development 
they showed was evidence of the value of 
original orations in developing the powers 
of youth. The audience was full of an 
intense interest that was a great incen- 
tive to the speakers. At the close the 
judges, Rev. Mr. Barton, of Montrose, 


The building is 





Hon. Jas. Shaw, of Bloomington, and Mrs. 
Lou Howard, of Bible Grove, gave judg- 
ment for Miss Carrie Brehm, of Effing- 
ham. Miss Brehm had carried the audi- 
ence with her as well. Last year Mancel 
McCallen, of Loy Prairie, won the scholar- 
ship. 

The suffrage juniors of 
County are not mere holiday soldiers. <A 
large portion of the 1,315 names sent from 
the county to the Legislature last year 
signed to suffrage petitions were obtained 
by young people. 
rose, obtained 100; Ethel Kenney and 
Bertha Moore, of Altamont, 100; Vera 
Hendee, of Effingham, 50; Aurora Buck- 
ner, of Austin College, 50; Gertrude Hol- 
brook, of Mason, 51; Volney Willet, of 
Eberle, 57, and many other juniors ren- 
dered good service in petition work. 

From one household in the county 


Maud Pierce, of Mont- | 


| 


Effingham 


| 
| 


went little John Riechel, six years old, | 


than he, sent him out to do her work. 
John tramped many a mile alone over 
frozen ground with his small feet, carry- 
ing his petition for the enfranchisement 
of women, and obtained forty-two names. 
Sprung from a suffrage father and mother 
and grandmother, the little hero went 
willingly and understandingly. 

Those who say that children cannot 
understand questions of reform underesti- 
mate their capacity. If they have no com- 
prehension of or interest in great public 
issues and themes, it is because their par- 
ents and teachers are negligent. At no 
period of life are the pulses so strongly 
stirred by heroic themes and valorous 
deeds, the fervent adherence won so 
readily, the stuff of which heroes and 
martyrs are made developed so easily, 
and the eternal principles of liberty, jus- 
tice and truth assimilated so lastingly, as 
between the ages of six and eighteen. 

The suffrage juniors should be enlisted 
by the ten thousands. F. M. A. 


-_—-— a 


A BISHOP AND HIS MOTHER. 
The Christian Commonwealth tells this 
story of the boyhood of Bishop Barry: 


Mrs. Barry, it seems, when she first let 
her son go from her to boarding-school, 
gave him a ten-pound note, which was to 
last him for the term as pocket money; 
and requested him to keep an exact ac- 
count of his daily expenditures, and bring 
it home for her inspection in vacation. 

He promised, and tried to keep his 
word. But sometimes he would forget 
to post the items for days together, and 
would then naturally find himself in diffi- 
culties when he tried to recall them. 

His roommate used to help him, but 
even then the result was not very satis- 
factory. Before long their combined in- 
genuity led them to make free use of a 
convenient, if original, abbreviation cor- 
responding very nearly to ‘‘sundries’’— 
that conveniently elastic term which 
assists so many young folks to bring their 
accounts out even. 

When Mrs. Barry first looked over her 
boy’s account-book on his return she was 
much pleased, though also much aston- 
ished, at the most frequently recurring 
item of expense, and inquired how he had 
been led to take so strong an interest in 
the cause of missions. Astonished in his 
turn, he declared he had not given a penny 
to missions. 

“But surely,” exclaimed Mrs. Barry, 
“the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel is missionary work, and I find 
that more than half your money has been 
given in small sums to 8S. P. G.”’ 

“S. P. G., mother,’ confessed the future 
dignitary of the church, ‘‘does not mean 
Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel. When 1 could not remember what I 
had spent my money for, I put down S. 
P. G.—‘Something, Probably Grub.’ ”’ 


>? 


BENEFITS OF A GOOD CRY. 





Tears are good for women, says Dr. 
Campbell, in The Hospital. The beneficial 
effect of a good cry to a woman, he 
asserts, is partly due to the increased 
depth of respiration and the improvement 
in the often languid circulation thereby 
induced, but to a large extent it is the re- 
sult of the muscular exercise involved, by 
which the general vascular tension, and 
especially the blood pressure in the brain, 
is much reduced. The profuse flow of tears 
no doubt also acts strongly on the cerebral 
circulation in still further reducing ten- 
sion. The sobbing movements, again, 
have a good influence upon the venous 
circulation in the abdominal and pelvic 
viscera, while the exhaustion produced 
tends to cause sleep, and thus to give the 
nervous system its best chance of recu- 
peration. 





—_>--_ 


A TOUR TO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The dull season immediately following 
Christmas affords an excellent opportu- 
nity for a short vacation. For this reason 
the Royal Blue Line has arranged a per- 
sonally conducted nine day tour to leave 
Boston Tuesday, Dec. 28, visiting Wash- 
ington, D. C., Mount Vernon, Philadelphia 
and New York. Twenty-seven dollars 
covers every expense. Others tours in 
January, February, March, April and 
May. Send for itinerary to A. J. Sim- 
mons, N. E. A., 211 Washington Street, 
Boston. 





The Woman’s Journal ‘or 1898 





The WomAn’s JOURNAL is the Woman's Newspaper of America. 

The WomAn’s JouRNAL is the oldest and best of the numerous journals now 
lished for and about women. On Jan. 1, 1898, it will begin its twenty-ninth vol pe 
having been issued every Saturday for twenty-eight years. 7 

While other women’s papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 


| special reforms, the WomAn’s JOURNAL aims to glean the best from every field jp 


which women find interest and occupation. Every person who desires to k 
informed concerning the achievements of women and their efforts through orga rs 
tions, needs the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. es 
As heretofore, the WomMAN’s JoURNAL will continue to hold its place as leader ; 
the woman suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from the tield. Wom = 
suffrage constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and So th 
Dakota, and woman suffrage bills will be introduced in numerous State Legislat : 
during the coming winter. . _ 
Increased attention will be given in the Woman’s JouRNAL during the comi 
year to the work of women’s clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic re 
reformatory, and to the many civic and sociologic movements in which men aa 
women are learning to coéperate; also to the industries, occupations, and profession 
in which women are engaged; to educational news, church interests, and household 


whose mother, with two children younger | C°OPOMICS. 


Among the leading features for 1898 will be: 

A series of articles on topics of special interest to progressive WOPMEN’S CLUBS 
as follows: ' 

‘“‘Women’s Clubs and the Commonwealth,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 


| president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


‘*The Ethics and Morals of Shopping,” by Prof. John Graham Brooks. 

“The Economic Basis of the Woman Question,” by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson 

‘Women and the Single Tax,’’ by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. . 

“Prison Reform,’’ by Hon 8S. J. Barrows. 

“Summer Camps for Boys,”’ by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

‘‘Women’s Work in the Institutional Church,” by Dr. George L. Perin. 

**Model Tenements,”’ by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. 

‘‘Need of Women as Factory Inspectors,”’ by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Illinois State 
Factory Inepector. 

“Care of Dependent Children,” by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

‘‘Women’s Responsibilities as Citizens,’’ by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. 

“Equal Suffrage ir Colorado,’ by Mrs. Sarah S, Platt, President Woman's Club 
of Denver. 

“The Mother and the School,” by mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. 

“The Ballot for Women,” by Frances E. Willaré. 

“Causes and Uses of the Subjection of Women,” by M:s. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, 


A series of REMINISCENCES, illustrating the changes in the condition of 
omen during the past fifty years, from 


Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins. 

Mrs. A. S. Dunaway. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 

Judge Hooker. 


Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Miss Susan B, Anthony. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
Mrs Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson. 
Mrs. Cornelia C, Hussey. 
Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, 
Mrs. Lucinda H., Stone. 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
Judge Bradwell, and many others. 





A series of biographical sketches entitled 
‘‘Husbands of Distinguished American Women,” 


will include as subjects : 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe. Dr. Calvin Stowe. Rev. D. P. Livermore. 

James Mott, by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Ha'‘owell. 

Hon. James B. Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 

Henry B. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. 

A series of articles describing some of Boston’s philanthropies. 

The Art Museum.—A+ sociated Charities.—The Use of the Public Library.—Kin- 
dergaiten for the Blind.—North End Mission.—The Educational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping.—The Home for Aged Couples.—The Little Wander- 
ers’ Home.—Horace Mann School for the Deaf.—Floating Hospital.—Charlesbank 
Gymnasium. The series will begin with an article on the Stamp Savings Society, by 
Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Single copies $ .05 
Six months 1.25 
One year 2.50 


CLUB RATES. 
Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s Poems to the person getting up the club. 


Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club. 


An Important Offer. 


New Subscribers who send name and address and $2.50, in advance, will receive 





FREE—The Woman’s JouRNAL every week from the time the subscription is sent 
till Jan. 1, 1898. 


FREE—One of the following four books, post-paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
Woman Suffrage Cook Book; How Women May Earn a Living, by Mrs. M. L. 
CoNKLIN; Counsel to Parents, by Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. Make your 
om ¢ a free, together with the WomMAN’s JOURNAL fifty-two weeks, to 

an. 1, 1899. 


‘Three Special Offers 


FOR A LIMITED TIME TO 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


not in arrears, or who pay arrears at time of sending subscriptions. 

Offer One. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will send one new subscription of $2.50, 

Offer Two. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will renew and send one new subscription and $4.50. 

Offer Three. To any present subscriber who will renew and send one new sub- 
scription and $5.00, will be given, post-paid, one Tyrian all rubber hot-water bottle, 
price, $1.20. This is the two-quart size, pure all rubber grade, and is warranted 
to give satisfaction. 

The new subscriber in these three offers will receive extra numbers till Jan. 1, 
1898, and a book, as stated in ‘‘An Important Offer’’ above. 


BARGAIN OFFERS !° Old and New Subscribers... _ 


COMBINATION ONE. $14.00 in value for only $7.50. 
FOR $7.50 IN ADVANCE 








The WoMAN’s JOURNAL for one year, price, $2.50 
The Century Magazine for one year, price, ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , ° 4.00 
The Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, price, . ‘ ‘ ‘ , 7.50 





$14.00 





COMBINATION TWO. $3.50 in value for only $2.75. 
FOR $2.75 IN ADVANCE 


The WomAN’sS JOURNAL for one year, price, : : ‘ 
The Woman’s Home Companion, for one year, price, , , ‘ : ° 
“Samantha Among the Brethren,”’ or ‘‘Samantha at Saratoga,” price. ‘ .50 


$3.50 


The Woman's Home Companion is a high class, illustrated home monthly, and the 
two books are ‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’s’’ inimitable experiences. 


, $2.50 
.50 





Sample copies of the WomAN’s JOURNAL free onapplication. To new subscribers 
on trial, three months, for 25 cents. 

Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the WomMAN’S 
JOURNAL. Letters containing remittances should be addressed to Box 3688, or to the 
office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tue Livinc Curist.—An Exposition of 
the Immortality of Man in soul and 
Body. By Paul Tyner. Denver, Col.: 
The Temple Publishing Co. 1897. 
Price, $1.00. - 
No fact seems more fully established by 

human experience than the brevity of 

human life. Even when, by a happy in- 
heritance of a sound body and a healthful 
environment, extreme longevity is at- 
tained, the physical mechanism runs down 
like an eight-day clock and stops forever. 

But this book is written to prove that 

physical death is not necessary, nor a part 

of the eternal order, but that in the pro- 

gress of human development physical im- 

mortality will be attained. In the words 


of the author : 

The man living in absolute conscious- 
ness of his oneness with the Father,—with 
Eternal Life,—is no longer subject to 
death, is no longer subject to the final 
destruction of his physical body, nor to 
any of those lesser degrees of death which 
we call disease, deformity, infirmity, and 
old age. He may, if he chooses, so obey- 
ing the law of life, live perpetually in the 
body of flesh, putting on immortality in 
place of mortality, and incorruption in 
place of corruption. 

Wild and incredible as this thesis may 
appear, the book is written with much 
candor and good sense, and contains many 
excellent suggestions, like the following : 


Not the least of the signs that herald 
the coming of Christ will be found in the 
new and larger recognition to-day of 
woman’s rightful place by man’s side in 
equal freedom and equal power... , 
Humanity has surely sounded the depths 
consequent on the separation of the sexes. 
depths only possible, perhaps, through the 
subjugation and slaughter of the mother 
sex... . When woman comes back to 
man’s side and man to woman’s, will not 
both be infinitely richer and stronger, and 
finer and grander in every way, for the 
ages of wrong and suffering in separation, 
by which the best as well as the worst 
qualities of each have been developed and 
strengthened. ‘*Marriage Ala mode”’ is be- 
ing displaced by the union of soul affinities. 
Love is coming of age. Purity in the mar- 
ital relation, as well as outside of it, is 
being more and moredemanded. Sensing 
the blessings of freedom through econom- 
ic independence, wives and mothers will 


refuse longer to be slaves. H. B. B. 
Fotty’s Bruits. A German Legend. 


By Anne Gardner Hale. Illustrations by 
Lillian Hale. Buffalo, N. Y: The Peter 
Paul Book Company. 1897. Price, $1. 

This pretty little volume, with its fine 
paper and type and graceful illustrations, 
is a fitting shrine for the well-told tale of 
an ambitious queen, and of a submerged 
city, which appalls the mariner: 

When the calm waters of the Zuyder Zee 

Ebb slowly out to meet the sleeping sea. 

What time, o’erwearied, fierce Euroclydon, 

In the far caverns of the icy North 

Dreaming of contests won, 

Forgets his going forth. 

We seem to share the fear with which 


The home-bound sailor’s gleeful shout is 
stilled, 

His heart with horror chilled; 

For there, beneath the waves serene, 

Smit with a ghastly splendor through the 
green, - 

He sees a city dead—the towers and domes 

Of ancient Stavoren—once happy homes. 

The story of regal pomp, heartless greed 

and reckless waste, with the resulting 

tragedy, is finally told with a wealth of 

poetical imagery which, fifty years ago, 

when taste for rhyme and rhythm was 

more general than now, would have won 

the author prompt recognition. The story 

is picturesque, and deserves to have many 


readers. H. B. B. 
THe Quest or Happiness. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. Boston: Roberts 


Brothers. 1897. Price, $2. 

In this thoughtful and suggestive book, 
we have the final word of the artist-poet 
who was developed by varied disappoint- 
ment into a philosopher. Written when 
he was held in the clutches of a mortal 
disease, knowing that he was nearing the 
end of his life, with a profound sense of 
the imperfection and uncertainty of 
earthly things, he tries to direct the 
feet of those who come after him towards 
amore satisfactory goal than he was des- 
tined toattain. He recognizes the abund- 
ant provision made by nature for our hap- 
piness, and suggests a simple method 
whereby satisfaction may be attained. 
The book has been characterized by him, 
self as ‘Happiness and its Opposite,”’ for 
it contains both light and shadow. In his 
theory of positive and negative happiness 
he believes he has found its law, and he 
was still at work upon its develop- 
ment when he died, leaving the closing 
chapters unwritten. No one can read this 
book without pleasure and profit. It has 





the charm or sincerity and simplicity, 
qualities as admirable as rare. He was 
singularly blessed in a wife who appre- 
ciated his work, and has classified its 
chapters for publication. With her in 
mind, he exclaimed: ‘*Give an intellectual 
man one friend who can understand him, 
who will not leave him, who will be 
acce sible by day and night—one friend, 
one kindly listener, just one, and the uni- 
verse is changed.”’ H. B. B. 


Tue Story or Jesus Curist. An Inter- 
pretation. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1897. Price, $2. 

This beautiful book, with its numerous 
costly illustrations, is an attempt to em- 
body in words the details of the lives of 
the Virgin Mary, her Son, and Joseph, his 
putative father. It is an effort which 
doubtless every reader of this marvellous 
story has made for himself, but not with 
the aid of history, geography, climate, 
scenery and customs given in this elabo- 
rate exposition. With much that is fanci- 
ful, there is also much that is realistic. 
The thoughts, feelings, and impressions 
that agitated the hearts and dominated 
the minds of these characters are de- 
scribed with fidelity to the Gospel narra- 
tives. The brief and simple statements 
of the Bible are bere enlarged and ex- 
panded, so that we seem to see and hear 
all that transpired from the visit of the 
angel to Mary until the final appearance 
of the risen Saviour at the supper of Em- 
maus. No portrait of Jesus ever seems 
to us worthy of the original. How can it 
be? A divine man is a character so far 
transcending our experience that no artist 
can possibly do it justice. The same 
holds true of any description of the events 
in which Christ is a participant. No mat- 
ter how reverent and appreciative it may 
be, it seems inadequate. Probably Mrs. 
Ward has come as near overcoming this 
difficulty as is possible, and her book will 
give satisfaction to many pious souls. 

H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The birds of Evanston, Ill., received a 
Thanksgiving dinner of ten bushels of 
wheat, which some bird-lover contributed 
to the city authorities for that purpose. 

For the burdens which God lays on us, 
there will always be grace enough. The 
burdens which we make for ourselves we 
must carry alone.—A. W. Thorold, D. D. 

Mme. Marguerite Durand is to be the 
editor of a new paper for women that is 
to be started in Paris. Mlle. Jeane Chau- 
vin, the would-be barrister, takes charge 
of legal questions; and other departments 
are conducted by women. All the report- 
ing, too, will be done by women. The 
paper will not be run in the interests of 
any association, but will appeal to the 
public on its own merits. 

The Arabs of the Nubian Desert sup- 
posed they knew all about their country, 
but an engineer recently bored a well 
seventy-five miles from the Nile, and 
1,000 feet above the river, and found 
an abundant supply of water at a depth 
of fifty-six feet. When the well was 
begun the Arabs stood by and jokingly 
assured the engineer that he would reach 
water when he got down to the Nile level. 
There are such discoveries waiting to be 
made by most of us in the field of our 
own lives and characters. 

The New York City Young Women’s 
Christian Association has followed the 
example set by Boston, and established a 
‘Department of Instruction to Attendants 
on the Sick.’’ The course covers eight 
weeks, and includes, besides the forty 
lectures, class-work and practical nursing 
among the poor given by a trained nurse. 
A tuition fee of $10 is required, and an 
examination is held at the end of the 
course. These attendants are not sup- 
posed to take the places of trained nurses, 
and they are not allowed to exact more 
than seven dollars a week and board dur 
ing the first year of service. Applica- 
tions can be made to the Y. W.C. A. at 
7 East 15th Street. 

For several months the sessions of the 
Reichsrath in Vienna have been almost 
daily interrupted by noisy and scandalous 
demonstrations, and by acts of violence 
that finally required the intervention of 
the police. For law-makers to slam their 
desk-lids, indulge in fierce personal invec- 
tives, fling ink-stands and other missiles, 
pummel one another with their fists, 
assault the president of the body, and 
keep up these tactics with the avowed 
purpose of preventing all legislation, isa 
sad commentary on parliamentary govern- 





ment.—Zion’s Herald. 


HOW'S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have know F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm, 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALpDING, Kinnan & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


NUTTING WITH RACCOONS. 





Though the raccoon has many admirers, 
it must be owned that he is seldom truly 
appreciated until he has been baked. 
Reuben White, af Ringoes, New Jersey 
prefers the living coon, especially in the 
autuma. A correspondent of the Phil- 
adelpaia Times saye that White has 
tamed six coons and trained them to 
gather chestnuts. 

When White sets out in the morning on 
a chestnutting trip, the coons follow him 
like a pack of dogs, and when a tree is 
reached White sets a basket with low 
sides on the ground, and snapping his 
fingers and waving his hands in different 
directions, sets the coons to work. 

The animals spread out and range over 
every inch of the ground, pawing over 
the leaves and sniffing like dogs on the 
scent of prey. When a coon runs across 
a nut he snaps it up with his lips and 
stows it away inside his mouth like a 
chipmunk. The animal has a capacity 
for carrying about half a pint of chest- 
nuts in his mouth, and when the limit is 
reached he trots to the basket and drops 
them into it. 

The hunt is kept up until the ground 
has been thoroughly searched. In the 
meantime White is pelting the tree with 
clubs, and when clubbing fails, the coons 
are sent up to shake the tree. At an 
order to “go up” the animals traverse 
every limb, going to the tips of the small 
branches and shaking them vigorously. 
When they have gone over the tree there 
are not nuts enough left on it to fill a 
quart cup. 

White says that when the season for 
chestnuts is good he can gather four 
bushels a day with his six coons, and 
when the market is ordinarily good that 
means between ten and twelve dollars. 
He calculates that each coon is worth to 
him about sixty dollars a year. 
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HUMOROUS. 





She—And will you write to me, dearest, 
every day after you go back to the city? 

He—Darling, haven’t you heard that 
ink is full of the most deadly microbes?— 
New York Press. 

“T wish,’ said a maiden of five sum- 
mers, whose mother had reprimanded her 
for some misdeed, ‘‘that you and I were 
strangers to each other.’’—New Century 
Journal. 

Mrs. Gotha Rocks—Oh, Doctor, you 
should really hear dear Ethel’s voice! It 
is phenomenal, and ascends with such 
ease through the lower range into the 
upper register. 

Dr. Scepti Cal—Madamn, I deeply sympa- 
thize with you, but mine is the greater 
affliction, for when my cook practises, her 





voice not only goes through the range and 


into the upper register, but comes out of 


it into my study, 
MODELING IN CLAY. 

Stern 
playing truant. 

Robert—No, mamma. 

Stern Parent—Then how does it ha; pen 
that you come home with your waist quite 
clean?—Detrort Journal. 


A man from the country was admitted 
to the hospital with a broken leg. The 
bone was set and he was placed ina ward. 
Two days later he sent for the house 
physician and demanded medicine. 

‘You don’t require any medicine,’’ said 
the astonished doctor. 

‘Nonsense!’ replied theinvalid. ‘You 
give medicine to all the others, and you 
have no right to keep me without any !’’— 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 








THE confidence of the people in Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is due to its unequalled 
record of wonderful cures. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





FOUNDED 1828, 


(Chauncy-Hall School. 


BOYLSTON, Cor. of BERKELEY ST. 





Only large coéducational school in Boston. 


Prepares for all collegiate and professional 
schools in shortest time consistent with 
good work. 

Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, High 
School and Kindergarten Normal Depart- 
ments. 


TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR, 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION proenen, etc., 5. S. Curry. 
°*h.D. Children’s we 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to 15 hours a week, Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 





Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 
Literature, Oscar Fay 
Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 








Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SPECIAL FEATURES of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics. Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 


Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Dr 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Hosth Foansyivenio a, 
: . thy ° 
Girls’ Classical School. September 22nd, 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Priacipal. 
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will enter the coming year prepared to give to the reading public that which has made it famous for 
the past quarter of a century—contributions from the pens of the great literary men and women of the 
i A brief glance over its prospectus announces such reading as 


OUR PACIFIC PROSPECT 


THE COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF AN ISTHMIAN CANAL 


world, illustrated by leading artists. 


PROJECTS FOR A NICARAGUAN CANAL 
By Hon. DAVID TURPIE 
EASTERN SIBERIA AND THE PACIFIC 
by STEPHEN BONSAL 


RODEN’S CORNER—THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR 
by Henry Seton Merriman, author of ‘‘ The Sowers.” Striking novelties in short fiction will 
be contributed by such authors as W. D. Howells, Richard Harding Davis, Brander Matthews, 
Frederic Remington, Ruth McEnery Stuart, and others. 
EUROPE, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
ARMIES AND NAVIES STUDIES INAMERICAN SOCIETY AMERICAN CHARACTER SKETCHES 
Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


Sub. $4 a year. 





é 
: 
; THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 
: 
é 
$ 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR PACIFIC DOMAIN 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Pub’s, N. Y. City. 





By WORTHINGTON C. FORD 


By CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


There will be a series of articles on 


ART AND THE DRAMA 


Send for free prospectus 
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Parent—Robert, you have been | 


SOME OF 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
ae was 
Publications 


The District School as it Was. 
sy WARREN E. Burton, New Edition. Edited by 
Clifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 
Dreams in Homespun. 


By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
designed cover. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 


The Spinning-Wheel at Rest. 


Poems by Epwarp AvuGustus JENKs. 
illustrations, with portrait of author. 
beveled edges, $1.50. 


Fifty 
Cloth, 


The Genesis of Shakespeare's Art. 

A Study of His Sonnets and Poems. By Epwin 
AMES DUNNING. With an editorial preface by 
fr. A. W. Stevens. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

Modes of Motion. 

Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. 
By Prof. A. E. DoLBRAR, Tufts College, author 
of **Matter, Ether, and Motion,” etc. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 

Beside Old Hearthstones. 

Being the second volume of Footprints of the Patri. 
ots. By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown, author of 
“ Beneath Old Rooftrees,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 

On Plymouth Rock. 

By Col. SamugL ApAMs Drake, author of 
“Watch Fires of ’76,” “*Our Colonial Homes,” 
etc. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

Stories of the American Revolution. 

By Everett T. ToMLinson. Illustrated. Boards, 
30 cents, met; cloth, $1.00. 

Her Place in the World. 


By AMANDA M. DouG tas. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing interest, and one that will be 
an inspiration and help to young women. 
Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrows. 
By VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, author of “ Darryl 
Gap,” “ Only Girls,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
Captain Molly. A Love Story, 
By Mary A. Denison, author of ‘‘ That Husband 
of Mine,” “ That Wife of Mine,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
At the Front. 


Being the fifth volume in The Blue and Gray—On 
Land Series. By OLiver Optic. Illustrated. 
Blue and gray cloth, gold dies, $1.50. 


Pacific Shores; 


Or, Adventures in Eastern Seas. Being the twelfth 
and last volume of the A//-Over-the-World 
Library. By OLiver Optic. lilustrated. Bound 
in gold and colors, $1.25. 

Guarding the Border; 


Or, the Bon of the Great Lakes. Being the fifth 


volume of The War of 1812 Series. By EVERETT 
T. ToMLINSON. Illustrated. $1.50. 

An Oregon Boyhood. 
By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANks. Illustrated 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Queer Janet. 
By Grace Le BARON, author of “* The Rosebud 
Club.” Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six. 
Being the third volume of The Silver Gate Series. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 





Time is loney 
* SAVE IT & 


——BY TAKING THE" 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


“The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free gy | Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 











All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 


Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, “=. New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





HOOSAO 
nooTe 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD TuNai 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, §.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, t§.10, t7.10, 8.30, t10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; %t.10. 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.0co A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Nov. 15, 1897. 
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Manuscript STANDS a good 
You Pehance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 





Jackson, [lich. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the st-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
as responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 





The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association has decided to make its Thirti- 
eth Annual Convention a celebration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the beginning of 
the organized movement for woman suf- 
frage, which started with the Seneca Falls 
Woman’s Rights Convention in 1848. The 
dates settled upon are February 14th to 19th, 
inclusive; the place, the Columbia Theatre, 
Washington, D.C. 

The general plan of the programme for the 
Fiftieth Anniversary includes as clear a 
picture as we are able to give of the history 
of woman’s work in philanthropy, reform, 
education, the professions, industry, civil 
rights, and climaxing with political rights. 
Among the speakers already secured are 
Carrie Chapman Catt on the ‘Social Prog- 
ress of Women;’’ May Wright Sewall on 
**Women in Education ;’’ Dr. Clara Marshall, 
Dean ef the Woman's Medical College of 
Philadelphia, on ‘‘Women in Medicine;’’ 
Mary Seymour Howell on ‘‘Women in 
Philanthropy ;’’ Lillie Devereux Blake on 
‘Women in Municipalities ;’’ Harriet Stan- 
ton Blatch, of England, on ‘Social Econom- 
ics;"’ Emma P. Ewing on the ‘Progress of 
Cookery ;’’ Rev. Frederick A. Hinckley on 
the “Civil Rights of Women ;’’ Clara Bewick 
Colby on the ‘History of our Work with 
Congress ;’’ Rev. Anna Howard Shaw on 
the “Political Rights of Women ;"’ Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton on ‘Our Defeats and Our Tri- 
umphs;’’ and the closing address by the 
President, Susan B. Anthony. 

We have extended invitations to all for- 
eign countries in which suffrage has been 
secured to any degree by women, or is being 
striven for by them, and hope for a good 
representation of foreign delegates. 

One feature of the occasion will be the 
roll-call of the years, in which the pioneers 
present will answer to the years in which 
they identified themselves with this cause. 

On the closing evening we expect to have 
representative women from the four enfran- 
chised States, who will speak for their re- 
spective commonwealths, and among whom 
will be Martha A. B. Conine, member of the 
Colorado Legislature, and Martha Hughes 
Cannon, member of the Utah Senate. 

The morning sessions will be given up to 
the regular business of the Convention, and 
it will be the afternoon and evening sessions 
which will celebrate the Anniversary of the 
Seneca Falls Meeting. Of course many other 
speakers than those mentioned have been 
invited, but it does not seem well to mention 
the names of any not fully decided upon. 

We have every reason to believe that this 
meeting will be a great success, and a most 
unusually interesting occasion. 

RACHEL Foster AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W.S.A. 
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A GLIMPSE OF MAINE. 





It was a pleasure to make even a flying 
visit to the beautiful city of Portland, and 
to have a glimpse of the good friends 
there, whose hearts are as warm as the 
weather at this season is cold. It was 
good to see the Longfellow statue, and the 
house of Neal Dow, and to have a distant 
view of ‘‘Deering’s, Woods,’’ leafless 
though they were. 

The convention of the Maine W.S. A. 
was held in the Friends’ Church, a beauti- 
ful structure, which the president of the 
Association, Mrs. Bailey, had largely con- 
tributed to build. Stained glass windows 
would doubtless have been considered 
‘‘out of plainness’’ in a Quaker meeting- 
place; but the windows were covered with 
white tracery suggesting frost work, which 
had a quaint and pleasing effect. There 
was an organ, too, and good singing by 
the wife of a Methodist minister. 

It was reported at a remonstrant meet- 
ing in Brooklyn some months ago that at 
a discussion held in the principal city of 
Maine, between the advocates and oppo- 
nents of equal suffrage, the former were 
so completely crushed by the latter that 
they left town. This story was made out 
of the whole cloth, so far as can be learned 
No such debate ever took place. On the 
present occasion, the suffragists made 
every effort to induce the remonstrants to 
appear and state their views, but not one 
could be persuaded to come. The ‘‘anti”’ 
petitioners in Maine last year numbered 
about a hundred, and the suffrage peti- 
tioners nine thousand; nevertheless, the 
antis claimed, as usual, to be ‘‘the ma- 
jority of the women of Maine.”’ 

Mrs. G. E. Frye entertained Mrs. Helen 
Coffin Beedy, Mrs. Hamilton, of Saco, and 
the present writer. Mrs. Frye is presi- 
dent of the Travellers’ Club of Portland, 
and very active in club work. She has at 
the top of her house an unusual luxury in 
a private dwelling, a hall capable of seat- 
ing more than a hundred persons. This is 
a great convenience for club meetings Mrs. 
Frye is also ‘‘given to hospitality,’ and en- 
tertains delegates and visitors royally. 

Mrs. Bailey, for six years the president 





! 
of the Maine W. S. A., insisted this year 


on resigning. It gave rise to so much re- 
gret that one could not help rather com- 
passionating the new president, who 
would find it hard to fill her predecessor's 
place. But when the president-elect, Mrs. 
Day, was called upon to speak, her little 
speech was a gem, and won everybody’s 
heart. She began by quoting some one 
who said: “He that looketh upon the 
white side of his cross, and taketh it up 
handsomely, shall find it just as much of 
a burden as wings are to a bird.”’ She 
said that when she was a child she had to 
read a verse from the Bible in her turn, 
during family worship, and if it happened 
to be a verse from Chronicles, containing 
a hard name, her father would make her 
do her best to pronounce it, telling her 
that she would learn by trying. She un- 
dertook the presidency in the same spirit, 
and would do her best to serve the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. Etta H. Osgood was appointed 
State Organizer; and I feel confident that 
the work in Maine will not languish. 

It was pleasant to see how much the 
Maine women love and honor Mrs. Howe. 
There were many references to her; and 
a woman seventy-five years old, who re- 
fused to tell her name, gave me a bundle 
of articles that she had made for the Julia 
Ward Howe table at the Suffrage Bazar. 

Another pleasant thing was the atmos- 
phere of good-will that surrounded the 
junior editor of the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
for her parents’ sake. Mrs. Stone lec- 
tured in Maine in 1854, to overflowing 
and deeply moved audiences; and the old 
people still speak of it with enthusiasm. 
Many women came to shake hands with 
me for her sake. Mrs. Geo. S. Hunt came 
to shake hands for my father’s sake, who 
used to be in Portland a great deal during 
the days of his beet-sugar experiment 
with her much-regretted husband. An 
old lady who bad known my mother, not 
being able to attend the meeting, sent a 
bunch of sweet violets, the fragrance of 
which was like a benediction all the even- 
ing. Dr. Blanchard, in opening the con 
vention with prayer, referred touchingly 
to Mrs. Stone, and prayed for me as my 
mother’s daughter. I never enjoyed being 
prayed for so much in my life. Alto- 
gether, it was like being among friends 
from beginning to end; and no amount 
of cold weather could keep one from 
feeling warm at heart. 

A report of the convention will be found 
in another column, A. 8. B. 
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THE SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 





The Suffrage Bazar is ‘‘in full swing’’ 
as the WoMAN’s JOURNAL goes to press. 
The generally expressed opinion is that it 
is the prettiest Fair we ever had. The 
bright new hall is tastefully decorated, 
and every table has an abundance—almost 
a superabundance—of goods beautiful, or 
useful, or both. Many friends had been 
quietly working for the Bazar without 
saying anything about it, and a great 
quantity of things came in at the eleventh 
hour. Those heads of tables who had 
feared that they might be scantily sup- 
plied found themselves suffering under an 
embarrassment of riches, and lamented 
that they had not half space enough to 
display their goods. The ladies in charge 
of the Lucy Stone table were heard de- 
claring that the table ought to be twice as 
long. Embarrassment of riches is gener- 
ally a happy sort of perplexity, however, 
and faces all around the hall are beaming. 
On the first afternoon and evening, in 
spite of a snowstorm, enough money was 
taken in to pay the cost of the hall for the 
entire five days, and a good deal over. 
About a quarter of the whole amount on 
the opening day was taken at the Brook- 
line table, which has a bewildering vari- 
ety of beautiful things. 

The most picturesque of all is the 
Lydia Maria Child table, directly oppo- 
site the door. It is hung not only with 
the regulation yellow and white bunting, 
but with fish-netting, which looks airy 
and graceful, and sets off the goods, 
which are themselves highly decorative, 
the pale palmetto fly-brushes from Flor- 
ida contrasting with the dark pine-plumes 
from South Carolina. In this unique 
bower nestle wonderful baskets from 
Alaska, the Klondike, Ceylon, ete.; anda 
(seeming) Indian, in a striking feather 
headdress and a genuine Alaska blanket, 
sits at the door. 

The Natural Object table is a branch of 
the Ednah D. Cheney table. Here are 
curious minerals, lovely shells, dried 
grasses, ferns, etc., with a tall stuffed 
heron standing stately in the midst. The 
Ednah D. Cheney table proper has excel- 
lent photographs of Mrs. Cheney, rare 
books and autographs, and other things, 
collected by friends in Jamaica Plain. 
Miss Eva Channing sent from Italy some 
choice photographs for this table. Here 
took place one afternoon an amus- 
ing dialogue between representatives of 
two antislavery families. Mrs. Hallowell 
displayed a black doll for Mrs. Cheney’s 
admiration, with the warning that it was 





sold. ‘Oh, Mrs. Hallowell! Do you sell 
black babies ?”’ said Mrs. Cheney. Mrs. 
Hallowell then inverted the doll, which 


| bridge stable bas delicious 
| confectionery, and close by it is the table | 


was double, and it appeared as a white | 


baby. “One is a suffragist and the other 
a remonstrant. 
Mrs. Hallowell, 
sideration, replied: 
baby is the suffragist, for she feels the 
need of the ballot more.” 

Largest of all, occupying the space be- 
fore the platform, and abundantly sup- 
plied with beautiful things sent in by 
W. C. T. U. women from all over the 
State, and by other friends, is the Mary 
A. Livermore table, representing the 
president of the Massachusetts W. S. A., 
whose portrait, with those of Lucy Stone 
and William Lloyd Garrison, looks down 
calmly upon the genial scene. 

The Abby E. Davis table has a rich 
stock of goods, both beautiful and useful, 
noteworthy among the latter the Whiting 
brushes, given by the family of John L. 
Whiting. In its art department, among 
other exquisite things, are water-colors 
and etchings sent by Mr. Harlow, and 
photographs sent from China by a niece 
of Mrs. Davis. 

The Julia Ward Howe table is appropri- 
ately literary. It displays hundreds of 
books, with a fringe of pretty fancy arti- 
cles. Mrs. Howe’s daughter, Mrs. Laura 
E. Richards, gave a large contribution of 
her ‘Captain January”’ and ‘Melody of a 
Child,’’ each containing her autograph. 

The William Lloyd Garrison table, in 
addition to the usual goods, has photo- 
graphs of Mr. Garrison and of his house, 
volumes of the ‘‘Liberty Bell,’’ Garrison’s 
biography, and some precious old copies 
of the Liberator; all these given by the 
Garrison family. Above the table hangs 
a banner from one of the early antislavery 
fairs, bearing the name of the Liberator, 
and the words, “I will not equivocate; I 
will not excuse; I will not retreat a single 
inch; and I WILL BE HEARD.” 

The Gen. N. P. Banks table, besides 
fancy and other articles, has interesting 
photographs of Gen. and Mrs. Banks, and 
of the Banks homestead, the library, etc. 
Above the table are Gen. Banks’ words, 
“Success is a duty.’’ The pillars of the 
Waltham Club, who guarded this table, 
were quivering with excitement on the 
opening day of the Bazar, because it was 
election day in Waltham, and they were 
trying to get a woman on the school 
board, and were eager to know how the 
election had gone. The woman was not 
elected, but she received a handsome vote, 
which will probably pave the way for her 
election next year. 

City Point has a well-stocked apron 
table supplied by its older members, and 
a table brilliant with gorgeous butterflies 
and other dainty paper novelties furnished 
by the young people of the League. The 
young saleswomen are often assisted in 
their work by their young men friends. 
This is very fitting at an equal rights 
Bazar, and is not the least pleasing of the 
many pleasing novelties at the young 
people’s table. 

The Sarah H. Southwick table has 
groceries and kitchen supplies, and is the 
delight of those suffragists who have more 
love of the cause than money to spend in 
promoting it. They buy here the things 
which they would buy somewhere in any 
case, and they thus benefit the treasury 
without impoverishing themselves. <A 
rosy little Sarah Southwick, daughter of 
one of the ladies at this table, was carried 
about the hall in her father’s arms. Her 
brother, a bright-faced nine-year - old 
Samuel Sewall, looked up at the present 
writer and said heartily, ‘I am a suf- 
fragist!’ The pleased mother showed 
me a number of neat-looking dish-cloths 
which he and one of his little sisters had 
made for the Fair between them. One of 
the best ways to perpetuate the memory 
of distinguished advocates of equal rights 
is to name children after them, and train 
those children up in the same principles. 

The Julia Ward Howe table had on one 
side the Martha Perry Lowe table, stocked 
with beautiful fancy goods and useful 
articles; and on the other the Doll table, 
with a charming array of dolls and toys, 
including a family of little white pigs 
from Kansas. 

The Malden table, in addition to a good 
supply of the usual pretty things, had 
photographs of a house built entirely by a 
woman—photographs taken by the same 
woman, and showing two fine cats in 
many graceful attitudes. The house was 
built for the cats, and was therefore of 
miniature size. 

Around one of the pillars of the hall 
hangs the red and white “autograph 
quilt,’ on which the Winchester League 
have already raised twenty dollars, and 
on which®* they mean to raise as much 
more as possible, before finally presenting 
the quilt to the junior editor of the 
Woman's JOURNAL. 

The Jellies and Preserves table made a 
fine display, and its stock sold well. The 
jars and tumblers of fruit were flanked 
by holly-wreathed Christmas puddings 
from Mrs. Judith W. Smith. The Cam- 


Which is which?” asked | 
Mrs. Cheney, after con- | 
“Tl think the black | 





home-made 


of pop-corn and potato chips, with three 
huge pop-corn balls swinging overhead. 
The Lucy Stone table overflowed with 


| 
| 


| 


beautiful things, so that some of them had | 


to be placed on three or four of the other 
tables; but none were more beautiful than 
the photographs of Mrs. Stone herself, in 
her youth, in her maturity, and in her 
serene old age. 

The Woman’s JourNnat table had 
papers, photographs, suffrage tracts, etc., 
etc.; also a great pile of souvenirs of the 
Fair. The New Era Cooking School hired 
all the advertising space in the Souvenir, 
which ought to incline all suffragists to 
try the Shredded Wheat. After trying it, 
they will be likely to keep on using it for 
their own sake. A little table in a promi- 
nent place close to the Mary A. Livermore 
table bore an exhibit of attractive-look- 
ing delicacies made with the Shredded 
Wheat, and sold books with recipes. 

Three comfortable rocking-chairs graced 
the hall, the gifts of C. E. Osgood Co., 
A. M. McArthur Co., and the Atkinson 
Furnishing Co. 

Mrs. Livermore opened the Bazar on 
Tuesday evening. Miss Gertrude Scho- 
field sang very sweetly, and Postmaster 
Thomas, of Boston, made a felicitous ad- 
dress, in which he paid a high tribute to 
the good that the equal suffrage movement 
had done in opening wider opportunities 
to women, a fact that he said ought to be 
appreciated by all lovers of fair play, 
whether they believed in suffrage or not. 
He was warmly applauded. 

On Wednesday evening, the entertain- 
ment by the Emerson School of Oratory 
attracted a large audience. 





DENVER CITY IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 

There are things women can do as well 
as men. They can furnish enthusiasm; 
they do not mind fatiguing, exacting de- 
tails; and they do love to have a finger in 
all the pies. There is a great outlet for 
pent-up energy furnished by the city im- 
provement societies. 

In Denver the City Improvement Soci- 
ety has been in existence only about 
eighteen months. The first task under- 
taken was an object lesson in keeping a 
certain block clean. The next thing was 
to clean up the Augean stable known as 
the post-office, which is now a compara- 
tively decent place, as well as the side- 
walk surrounding it. In the building 
itself are rubbish boxes for refuse, and it 
is the duty of some one to see that noth- 
ing lies upon the floor. Notices were put 
in elevators and hotel offices, as well as 
the post-office, to the effect that expecto- 
ration was forbidden; and a noticeable dif- 
ference in favor of cleanliness has taken 
place. 

Th: society has placed benches at the 
corners of streets, where feeble persons 
may rest, and where tired women with 
babies may send up a blessing for the 
society. Occasionally the opportunity 
has also been vouchsafed to save a line of 
fine trees in the residence part of the city 
which otherwise would have fallen under 
the axe. 

The society has procured a dog ordi- 
nance, aimed at the curs which infest the 
streets and are such a danger to passers, 
particularly children. All dogs must have 
a collar and a tag. Any dogs found with- 
out these must be taken to the pound, and 
at the end of four days, if not claimed, 
will be killed by such means as the mayor 
or board of public works may ordain. 

Another ordinance which the society 
hopes to obtain will be copied from one in 
use at Hastings, Neb. All property owners 
will be compelled to keep their sidewalks 
clean, or it will be done by the city and 
charged to the owners in their assessment. 

A class has been organized in Shaw’s 
European Cities. It was conducted by 
Miss Sarah Spaulding, and was a source of 
much interest and information; but, as 
Joseph Chamberlain said at the late ban- 
quet of the Glasgow corporation, “‘When 
corporations undertake such business as 
is conducted by the great municipalities 
of England and Scotland, their higher 
officials must be men of great capacity 
and ability, else there will be inefficient 
administration and a great waste of public 
money. You must have the very best 
men in their respective capacities; they 
must not be removable except for some 
gross and proved offence; they must be 
selected for merit, without regard to their 
political opinions; they must be paid the 
market price for their services; these 
privileged posts must not be the reward 
for political services.” Mr. Chamberlain 
has put his finger on the very spot which 
is the source of the gross failure of Amer- 
icans as a self-governing people. The 
municipality should be taken out of 
politics and put on a business basis. 

The City Improvement Society has 
given a course of lectures by the best ex- 
perts in bacteriology, sewage, etc. 

D. G. Northrup, the father of the City 
improvement societies, defines the duties 
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of those societies to be, to start Buch 


movements as will make the town More 


| beautiful, more cleanly, more inviting 


more desirable as a place of residence: to 
look to the fountains, the road ways, the 
school yards, the church yards, the ceme. 
teries, the public parks, and the grounds 
about the railway stations, and to provide 
fountains and troughs for drinking pur. 
poses; the lighting of the streets, remoy. 
ing public nuisances, and the organization 
of free libraries. 
Harriot P. RANDOLPH, 
City Improvement Society of Denver, Col. 
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FILIAL TRIBUTE TO ALBERT O. WILLCox. 








Further particulars of the life and work 
of Albert Oliver Willcox are furnished by 
his son. 

The oldest known worker against the 
exclusion of women from self-government 
since 1776 died at Saratoga, N. Y., on the 
15th day of last November. He began his 
work in 1831, sixty-six years ago; fifteen 
years before Judge Edwin P. Hurlburt (of 
the New York Supreme Court) in 1846, 
and seventeen years before the Seneca 
Falls Convention of 1848. 

He was born in New York City in 1810, 
and was eighty-seven years of age at death, 
In 1831 he was cashier of a bank at 
Lambertville, N. J., and heard there a 
sermon preached by Lucretia Mott. The 
ability she showed suggested to him the 
idea that women should have a share in 
the government under which they lived; 
and from that time, for sixty-four years, 
he steadily protested against the wrong of 
their disfranchisement. 

In 1832 he was chosen a delegate to the 
Whig National Convention that nominated 
Henry Clay for President against Gen: 
Jackson; but twelve years later he took a 
very active part in defeating Clay for the 
same office, because of the latter’s pro- 
slavery attitude. Clay was defeated by 
abolitionists, who had begun to use their 
votes against slavery in 1838, in response 
to an address written by Mr. Willcox, 
aided by Henry B. Stanton, and officially 
signed and published by him as chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the New 
York Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Society. 

Mr. Willcox was so earnest a worker in 
the antislavery struggle that woman's 
rights, though steadily urged, were un- 
avoidably subordinated. But after slavery 
was abolished, he was an earnest suffrage 
worker according to his opportunities, up 
to the failure of his mental powers, two 
years ago. At the first convention held 
after the war, in Dr. Cheener’s church in 
New York, May, 1866, to recommence the 
suffrage work, which the war had sus 
pended, the largest money contribution, 
from the whole country, was made by Mr. 
Willox. When the first national woman 
suffrage convention at the Federal capital 
was held in January, 1869, the cash 
wherewith Carroll Hall was secured there- 
for came from him. When it was pro- 
posed in 1880-1 to form a political organ- 
ization in New York State, to treat the 
foes of women’s freedom as he and bis 
friends had treated Henry Clay and other 
pro-slavery candidates—to defeat them 
at the polls—Mr. Willcox heartily sup- 
ported the plan, joined the organization, 
became a member of its State Committee, 
worked with it earnestly and stead- 
fastly for years, again contributing more 
money than any one else. He was tem- 
porary chairman of its first convention in 
the City Hall, Troy, 1881, and was per- 
manent chairman of its convention at 
Buffalo in 1884. He went in 1882 to 
Albany, and personally urged many 
young members of the Legislature, with 
very good results, to vote for the woman 
suffrage bill. More than once he paid for 
publishing suffrage pamphlets and a part 
of the travelling expenses of the speaker. 
Wherever he went, during many years, he 
lost no chance to advocate suffrage in con- 
versation. He bought, year after year, 
packages of suffrage leaflets, and mailed 
them far and wide. He was present at 
the ‘Pioneers’ Meeting’ in Washington, 
in 1888, and at many of the National Con- 
ventions in that city. When the New 
York City Woman Suffrage Society was 
reorganized in 1873, he was one of the 
first to aid in the work, though residing 
outside of the city. For many years there- 
after he rarely missed a meeting, and his 
presence and participation were warmly 
welcomed, 

For sixty-four years he steadfastly 
sowed the seed, and did his best to 
strengthen the hands of other workers. 
He lived to see woman suffrage fully es- 
tablished in four States of this Union, 
and in great regions elsewhere; and to see 
practical results justify the sturdy, stead- 
fast faith wherewith he toiled for justice 
and freedom. HAMILTON WILLCOX. 





Development, not repression, is the 
secret of child culture. One cannot raise 
fine fruits and flowers, by merely aghene 
down the weeds. One must sow go 
seed, and cultivate and water judiciously. 
It is the ‘‘do’s,”’ not the ‘‘don’t’s,’”’ that 
early train the little ones. 
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THE... 
Sorosis Shoe. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


SUSAN E. EDSON, M. D. 
Died Nov. 12, at her home in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Dr. Susan E. Edson, after a | 


brief illness. She was born in Cayuga 
Co., New York, and graduated in 1854 
from the Cleveland Homeopathic Medical 
College. This college refused to sell 
scholarships to women, but Miss Edson 
becoming possessed of one by purchase 
from an unpaid contractor on its new 
building, became thereby entitled to enter. 
A faculty meeting was held and decided 


| that she could not attend, but she quietly 


New Dept. at Head of Main Staircase. 


The New 
Shoe for 
- Women 
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We have obtained the absolute control 
of this famous shoe for Boston. 


THOUSANDS OF WOMEN 


have asked for our shoe department. In 
answer to that great demand we have con- 
tracted forthe most celebrated Women’s 
Shoe of the age. 

We indorse it as well made, easy, hand- 
some, and the price will tell its own story. 


« $3.50 


Two YEARS were spent in extensive 
preparation and careful construction of 
“SOROSIS,” the new shoe for women, 
before offering them to the public. 
Nearly seventy thousand dollars were 
expended in operating public working 
exhibits in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg and London, where every detail 
of manufacture was witnessed by -hun- 
dreds of thousands of interested poople. 
The completed result of these exhibits is 
the “SOROSIS” of to-day, the most ad- 
vanced woman’s shoe. 


THE EXTREME OF FASHION 
PERFECTION o: COMMON SENSE 
The only American shoe ever manufact- 


ured successfully and introduced in Lon- 
don. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
Winter Street, Boston. 





| notified them that she should be there 


with her certificate. ‘*Well, it will not be 
very pleasant for you,” said the president. 
“That is your look-out,’’ said Miss Ed- 
son. “If the men who come here to study 
medicine cannot treat a woman decently, 
they are not fit to treat women as patients, 
but if I live I shall be there.’”’ She had 
the law on her side. The rumor that she 
would be excluded kept back a number 
of other women who wished to enter; but 
when the authorities found that she was 
not to be frightened away, they admitted 
other women, and the battle was won. 
After practising for several years in Ohio, 
she engaged in hospital work during the 
war, General Howard being one of her 
patients. Later she attended the wife of 
the Chinese minister at Washington, 
D. C., and had long been the family phy- 
sician of the Garfields, before General 
Garfield was elected President. During 
his lingering illness from a madman’s 
bullet, she was, at his request, his con- 
stant attendant, accompanying him and 
his family to Elberon. After his death, 
Congress voted her $3,000 for her services. 
Surrounded by friends and relatives, Dr. 
Edson never married. She celebrated her 
silver wedding to her profession, after a 
practice of twenty-eight years. Brave, 
tender, and womanly, she was a credit to 
her profession and an honor to her sex. 
H. B. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





NEw York, DEc. 7, 1897. 

The monthly meeting of our League was 
held on Thursday evening, Dec. 2, at our 
new quarters, 412 Ninth Avenue, where 
we were entertained by the hospitality 
of Dr. Phebe Waite. There was a large 
attendance of members and friends. The 
speaker of the evening was Mrs. Augusta 
Cooper Bristol, who gave a most interest- 
ing account of her experiences in the suf- 
frage campaign of 1896, in California. 
There were beautiful descriptions of the 
wild scenery of that wonderful State, in- 
terspersed with the story of her wander- 
ings, as she and her daughter went forth 
to convert the people to the gospel of 
freedom. Mrs. Mary C. Burt, the presi- 
dent of the W. C. T. U. of this State, was 
present, and spoke of the importance of 
united action among all societies for the 
benefit of women, in opposing the passage 
of the Township School Bill. Remarks 
were also made by Mrs. Vascelius Sheldon; 
Miss Harriette A. Keyser, Mr. Thaddeus B. 
Wakeman, and many others. 

The regular monthly meeting of Sorosis 





LADIES 


Attention is Called to Our 


FALL HAT 


Being New and Striking 
in Shape with our New 





took place at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
| on Monday, Dec. 6. After an abundant 
| lunch in the new rooms of the Astoria, 
there was some fine music by a trio on the 
violin and piano, an original poem by Mrs. 
Mary M. Bergholz, and then the discus- 
sion was opened by the chairman for the 
day, Mrs. Sara Conant Ostram. The topic 
was, “Is Modern Education Developing 
the Intellectual Puwers to the Neglect of 
Altruistic Principles ?’ Mrs. K. M. Ser- 
ver, Mrs. Fanny Hallock Carpenter, Mrs. 





Styles of Trimming. 
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0,A, JENKINS & CO. 


407 Washington St. 


ART... 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


—OF-— 


Works of Art, 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE. 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing. 
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Soule Photograph Co., 


338 Washington Street. 
One Flight. 


Lucy C. Thomas, Miss Annie Bestrom, 
and others, read good papers on the sub- 
ject, which was also discussed informally 
by the members. 

News comes to me sometimes from our 
workers in the State, though not as often 
| or as fully as could be wished. If all who 

are engaged in carrying on meetings, or 

| making any efforts for the benefit of the 
cause, would send a postal card, with 
ever so brief an account of what has been 
done in their locality, all such reports 
would be embodied in my letter, and 
would give encouragement to those who 
are holding up the banner in other parts 
of the State. 

That indefatigable leader, Mrs. Ella 
| Hawley Crossett, sends a neat programme 
| of the work that is planned in her county 
of Wyoming. Mrs. Crossett is county 
| president, and has her home in Warsaw, 
| the county seat. At this point is to 
| be held a series of meetings through- 
| out the winter, which must certainly be 
| an attraction to all the people of that 
| vicinity, as there are to be papers on a 
| great variety of topics of general inter 
| est, as well as many having a direct bear- 
| ing on woman suffrage. Mrs. Mary Sey- 
| mour Howell is at present at Mt. Morris; 
she has been lecturing at various points 
during the fall, and will speak at some of 
the county conventions. 

The annual Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner of 
our League will be of unusual brilliancy 











| ‘ : , ‘ 
| this year, It is to be given in the Waldortf- | 


Astoria, in the beautiful Astor Gallery, a 
spacious hall decorated with charming 
paintings and possessing almost perfect 
ventilation Among the after-dinner 
speakers we hope to have our ever bril- 
liant Rev. Anna Shaw, who has promised 
| to be with us, if it can be made possible, 
| Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, who has re- 
turned from her arduous labors at the 
West, and Miss Maud Gonne, the Irish 
patriot, who is now away on a Western 
lecture tour, but hopes to be back by that 
time. Miss Annie 8S. Peck, the famous 
mountain climber, who has ascended not 
only Mt. Blanc and Pike’s Peak, but 
Shasta, Tacoma, the Matterhorn, and the 
Jungfrau, and is the only woman who has 
ever ascended Orizaba, the highest moun- 
tain in Central America, will respond to 
the toast ‘‘On the Heights.”’ Mrs. Bristol 
will be a speaker, and there will be many 
others. Any lady desiring to buy aticket 
for the dinner can obtain it from our 
treasurer, Mrs. E. S. Van Beil, 34 Gra- 
mercy Park. Price, $2.50. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mt. Holyoke College has just received a 
gift of $10,000 from John D. Rockefeller. 


The recent action of the Mayor of 
Chicago in discharging eight women sten- 
ographers from positions in the City Hall, 
and filling the places with men, is what 
any woman occupying public office may 
expect, so long as some ward heeler is 
unfurnished with a job—and so long as 
she herself holds no power by the way of 
suffrage. This too, notwithstanding the 
fact that she is much more competent 
than the man who succeeds her, and be- 
sides by long years of experience has come 
to be almost invaluable to the depart- 
ment.—The Woman's Forum, 


The Living Age was founded by Eliakim 
Littellin 1844. It has steadily maintained 
the reputation gained with its earliest 
issues of being the most complete repre- 
sentative of foreign thought as expressed 
by its greatest exponents. It is to-day a 
faithful reflection of much that is sub- 
stantial and valuable in the passing litera- 
ture of the world, embracing as it does, in 
its Monthly Supplement, American as 
well as foreign literature. To those 
whose means are limited it must meet 
with especial favor, for it offers them 
what could not otherwise be obtained ex- 
cept by a large outlay. Intelligent readers 
who want to save time and money will 
find it invaluable. 


Seven Massachusetts women have been 
appointed to places in the classified ser- 
vice of the government during the last 
twelve months, says the Springfield Home- 
stead. Five of them are “assistant mi- 
croscopists’’ in the employment of the 
department of agriculture, drawing $600 
a yeareach. It is their business to inspect 
the meat of cattle and hogs that is not 
above suspicion of disease-infection, and 
to attend to various similar matters within 
the purview of the bureau of animal in- 
dustry. The sixth fortunate lady is 
teacher of a kindergarten school for little 
Indians at Seneca, Indian Territory, and 
she receives $340 per annum. The seventh 
is a cataloguer in the bureau of public 
documents at Washington. 








CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


This famous school is not so much a 
‘‘Boston institution,’ as it is an American 
institution. 

For many years the list of students has 
included youth of both sexes from all 
parts of the country, and many who have 
made their mark in business and profes- 
sional life, and in State and national 
affairs, can claim to have receivedftheir 
earliest instruction at the Chauncy Hall 
School. Fortunate in its principals and 
teachers, its system has ever stood for 
what is best in stimulating a desire for 
study in the young mind, and so shaping 
the student’s course as to properly develop 
the mental powers without overstudy or 
injury to health. 

There is a whulesome atmosphere and 
an elevating influence about the Chauncy 
Hall School. Parents may with every con- 
fidence commit their children to the care 
of its conductors, with the assurance that 
their moral, intellectual and physical wel- 
fare will be faithfully promoted. Details 
of the course of instruction can be had by 
addressing the executive head of the 
school, Mr. J. B. Taylor, whose life since 
graduation from college has been passed 
in it as instructor and manager. He 
thoroughly understands the mission of 
the school, and-labors faithfully in its 
cause. 

He has as efficient coadjators Messrs. 
De Merritte and Hagar, men ‘of experi- 
ence, classical acumen and anapt ability 
in imparting knowledge and instruction. 

As a preparatory school for colleges and 
professional institutions, the Chauncy 
Hall School is *without.a peer. 

Miss Nellie Wallace Orcutt, daughter of 
the late Hiram Orcutt, of Dorchester, now 
has charge of the primary department. 








FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH™ 





" SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 


APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTE® 
Morse Bros. Pi-ops.Cantor,.Mass.,US.A,. 











HAS GREAT FAITH. 

“T was pale and puny and never was 
well. I had also a bad throat trouble. 
Seeing an advertisement of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla | procured a bottle and it helped 
me at once. I continued its use until I 
was cured. I have great faith in the 
merits of Hood’s. It keeps me well.’ 
Mrs. LuNA Farnum, Box 116, Hills 
Grove, R. I. 


Hoop’s PILLs act easily and poomety 
on the liver and bowels. Cure sick head- 











ache. 
AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatr e. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 
FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 


MONDAY. DEC. 13.—ONE WEEK. 


A Celebrated Case. 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 


flatinee, all Seats, asc. Daily at 2and8 P.M. 


Grand Opera House. 


GEO.W.MAGEE, - ~- Lessee and Manager 
Telephone 1109 Tremont. 
WEEK COMMENCING DEC. 13. 
Bartley Campbell's 
BEAUTIFUL SCENIC MELODRAMA, 


The White Slave. 


Even’gs at 8. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 
Eve., 20€., 30C., 50C., 75¢. Mat., 20€., 30C., 50c. 
NEXT.—The Great Diamond Robbery. 














OF 


DES MOINES, 
lOWA. 


lowa Loan 
& Trust Co. 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
CAPITAL, - - $500,000 
Surplus and 370,000 


Undivided Earnings, 





you can safely invest your money at 
5% % in Bonds ot this Company, in 
amounts of $200, $300, $500, and $1000. 
Principal and Interest payable at Chem- 
ical National Bank, New York. 


OOOOH O0F 





Call on, or address = 


WM. E. JENKS, 
31 Milk Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
ROOM 406. 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 








This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
in any State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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LADIES 


FLANNEL WAISTS 
in Plain, striped and Plaid ef- 
fects, in beautiful designs and 
the most fashionable colors, are 
shown at 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 





Houghton 
& Dutton. 


Tremont and Beacon Sts., Boston 





Lamp Department 


(ALBION BASEMENT.) 


Reduce Your Gas Bills! 
Increase Your Light! 





The **American’’ 


Incandescent Gas Burner 


Will give three times the light of an 
ordinary gas burner.for one-third the 
cost, and it gives a beautiful, soft, 
white light. The best incandescent 
gas burner in the world. Thousands 
and thousands of them sold within 
the last few weeks, and every pur- 
chaser delighted with them. Can be 
attached to any gas bracket. See 


demonstration in our 

Lamp Department. Price 98 

only 98c. each........+. 

We are the exclusive Boston 
Agents for this Burner, which 
you cannot purchase elsewhere 
in this city. 








OUR 


“Knockabout” 


School and Play Suit 
FOR LADS. 
Sizes, 5 to 14 Years. 


$5.00. 


HIS suit is substantially 
trimmed with tough and 
durable linings, threads, etc., 
and the’ seams are double- 
stitched and stayed with tape, 
rendering them impossible to rip 
The trousers are fitted with 
our patent “Cavalry” or doubie 
knee, and extra pieces and but- 
tons accompany each suit. 

Our “Knockabout” suit is got- 
ten up to resist hard and unre- 
mitting usage, and parents will 
find ita most satisfactory invest- 
ment. 

THE NAME ‘“‘KNOCKABOUT”’ is origi- 

nal with us, being our own idea and 
copyright, and the cloth used in the manu- 
facture of the suits, which is made especially 

for us, is subjected to the most vigorous ex- 

amination and test for purity of fibre, 

strength of weave and careful blending of its 


non-soiling and non-fading colors, before we 
allow a yard of it to be cut. 


A.SHUMAN 


& CO. 
bmi 











Boston 
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BEAUTY DIETH NOT. 





BY RICHAPD LE GALLIENNE. 


O vanished loveliness of flowers and faces, 

Treasure of hair, and great immortal eyes, 

Are there for these no safe and secret 
places? 

And is it true that beauty never dies? 

Soldiers and saints, haughty and lovely 
names, 

Women who set the whole wide world in 
flames, 

Poets who sang their passion to the skies, 

And lovers wild and wise: 

Fought they and prayed for some poor flit- 
ting gleam, 

Was all they loved and worshipped but a 
dream ? 

Is love a lie and an illusion, breath, 

And is there no sure thing in life—but 
death ? 





———_?- a 


A BELLE OF PRAENESTE. 
CASTELLANI COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES. 
Here is her toilet-case—a crust 
O’er it of greenest classic rust: 
Still with the delicate twist and twine 
Visible of the rare design; 
Even the very casket where, 
Nearly three thousand years ago, 
One who was young, and fresh and fair— 
Fair as the fairest that you know— 
Hoarded her maiden treasures. See, 
Here is the mirror that used to be 
Able to flash with silvery grace 
Back the divinity of her face; 
This is the comb—its carvings yet 
Perfect— that knotted her braids of jet: 
There’s the cicada for her brow; 
Arrows whose points are blunted now; 
Coils for her throat; an unguent pot 
(Proof of some moulder’s wondrous skill), 
Ivory tablet with a blot 
Showing a tint of the carmine still. 


This was her necklace: even as I 

Toy with its links of threaded gold, 
She may have toyed with pensive sigh, 
Dropping them through her fingers while 
Hearing, perhaps, with blushing smile, 

Under the limes, some lover bold 

Te!:iog a tale that’s never old. 

Here 18 che fibula that lay 

Over her heart for many a day, 
Throbbing what time that lover won 
Wreaths when Etruscan games were done; 
Quivering under the anguished strain 
When he was borne from battle, slain; 
Rising and falling with her breath, 
Warming with life or chilled with death! 


She—has she vanished who seems so near, 
Drawn by this ancient cista here ?— 
Faded, as faded those sunset dyes 

Into the infinite awful skies ? 

Passed as the wind passed over the grain 
Headed to ripeness on the plain 
Girdling Praeneste? Did she so 

Perish, these centuried years ago, 
Leaving this only trace, whose rust 
Even may mock her scattered dust? 

Can you believe this streak of red 

Lives, while her subtle soul is dead? 

Do the cicada’s wings infold 

Essence her spirit could not hold? 

Dare you avouch this bronze can be 
Something immortal more than she? 


Why do Ilask? Somewhere, somewhere, 
Shrouded in boundless depths of air, 
Nearer than we conceive, or far 

Out of the reach of sun or star, 

Vital and sentient, mind, heart, will, 

Waits this belle of Praeneste still; 
Conscious as when the flesh below, 

Nearly three thousand years ago— 
Waits—and for what? Ah, Goddoth know! 





MRS. BUCKLER’S SWEET APPLES. 


BY CHARLES G, D. ROBERTS. 


Autumn was just beginning to reveal 
herself in the heart of South Mountain 
—the gorgeous autumn of Western 
Nova Scotia. It was about eight o'clock 
in the morning, and the air that streamed 
lightly over the shoulders of the hills had 
a most bracing savor. Mrs. Buckler, a 
freckled but comely and tall young wo- 
man, was just setting out for a twelve- 
mile tramp to the little settlement in the 
valley, where she had to return a flat-iron 
and a pair of wool-cards, which she had 
borrowed from an obliging neighbor. 

Neighbors, in those days, were few and 
far between in the country districts of 
Nova Scotia. The great emptiness cre- 
ated by the expulsion of the Acadians 
had not yet been filled up. For the 
neighbors, it behooved them to be neigh- 
borly. 

Mrs. Buckler was an untiring worker, 
and her rare visits to the valley consti- 
tuted her only holiday. She had to walk, 
of course, as her husband had no horse, 
and she had no ambition to ride one of 
the faithful but extremely deliberate 
oxen. And, indeed, a matter of twelve 
miles seemed nothing of consequence to 
her. 

“Be sure and get back before dark, 
*Miry!’’ admonished her husband, lean- 
ing meditatively against the wood-pile as 
he watched her kiss the children good-by. 

*“Shooh! Steve, I reckon you can put 
the babies to bed all right for once, can’t 
you? Itain’t often I get off; and when I 
do, I like to make a good day of it!” 

“It ain’t a-lookin’ after the children 
that I’m thinking of, ’Miry, as you know 





right well,” replied Steve Buckler, ear- 
nestly. *“‘But you know how thick the 
bears are on the mountain this year; and 
there’s no manner of doubt that was a 
wolf brushed by me in the pasture night 
before last. It ain’t safe for you to be 
coming up through the w< ods after dark 
all alone that way. Stay all night, if you 
find it getting late.”’ 

“Oh, I ain’t afraid!’ averred Mrs. 
Buckler, stoutly. ‘'Il may get back afore 
dark; but if I don’t, I'll be careful and 
carry a light with me.”’ 

These confident words she flung back 
over her shoulders, as she started gaily 
down the rough woodland way. 

Arriving in due time at the settlement 
in the valley, she did her errands, picked 
up the news, and richly enjoyed the rare 
luxury of a gossip. Time went all too 
quickly; and it was on the edge of dark 
ere she thought of starting for home. 
Then, of course, there were vehement 
protests. Her friends urged her to stay 
all night, picturing the perils of the jour- 
ney, and representing that her husband 
would never dream of expecting her. But 
Mrs. Buckler, as her friends always said, 
was very “‘set.’’ Putting aside all argu- 
ments, she started out on her lung and 
lonely tramp. 

She had little to carry, but that little 
was somewhat troublesome to manage. 
It was an apronful of sweet apples for 
the children, a treat which she knew they 
would enjoy. Sweet apples were then a 
rarity on South Mountain. When at 
length Mrs. Buckler reached the last 
house on the edge of the valley, and 
found herself face to face with the long 
climb up the mountain, she felt com- 
pelled to acknowledge in her heart that 
the night was very dark. And she had 
yet four miles to go, through almost un- 
broken woods. In those four miles there 
were but two cabins to break the monot- 
ony of the way; and the further of these 
was a mile and a half from her home. 
She hesitated a moment, then went into 
the house and asked for a pine knot to 
light her on her journey. 

Here again she was urged to stay; but, 
lighting her torch, she set her face reso- 
lutely to the mountain side. As she pen- 
etrated among the ancient trees, the un- 
steady light of the pine-knot cast strangely 
moving shadows, and monstrous shapes 
seemed to spring up and disappear on all 
sides. For the first time she grew ner- 
vous, and felt an inclination to glance 
over her shoulder. This she presently 
conquered with some scorn. Neverthe- 
less she could not help hastening her 
steps; and the first cabin in the mountain 
had the air of a refuge to her, as she 
turned in to get a fresh pine-knot. 

Here, too, she was strongly pressed to 
end her journey for the night. But now 
her obstinacy was well aroused. She 
was nettled at herself for having felt 
afraid. It was with something of the air 
of one who goes forth to battle that she 
gripped her torch and clutched her apron 
of sweet apples, as she turned again to 
the blackness of the forest path. 

Between this cabin and the next the 
distance was but lalfa mile. Her nerves 
were now getting so well steadied that 
she no longer eared for the looming and 
shifting shadows, till at length a shadow 
distinctly smaller than the rest made 
the underbrush rustle audibly with its 
motion. Her heart gave a most uncom- 
fortable leap, and she straightway thought 
of the wolf which her husband had 
spoken of. But, wolf or shadow, it fled 
away without menacing her; and she 
came in safety to the last cabin between 
her and home. 

Here the neighbors were asleep, and she 
had to rouse them in order to beg another 
pine-knot. The one which she had got at 
the previous house was by no means 
burned out, but she feared lest it should 
fail before the end of her journey. The 
sleepy neighbors were astonished at her 
appearance. They threatened to detain 
her by force, when she refused their invi- 
tation to stay all night with them. But 
Mrs. Buckley was by this time a good 
deal ‘‘worked up,”’ as she afterwards ex- 
pressed herself, and she treated their kind 
persuasions with scant courtesy. She al- 
most ran from the house; but in her apron, 
among the sweet apples, she carried the 
extra pine-knot, all the same. 

To ward off unpleasant thoughts, she 
kept picturing in her mind the way the 
children would enjoy the apples in the 
morning. She also thought of the remon- 
strances, tempered with ill-concealed ad- 
miration, with which her husband would 
greet her return. Her blood quite glowed 
again as she thought of the lofty fashion 
in which she would make light of it all. 
Just at this moment she saw, in the mid- 
dle of the path before her, a large black 
bear, watching her curiously. 

Her heart stood still, and she herself in- 
stantly followed its example. Then she 
reflected that she must appear calmly in- 
different, if she would hope to escape. 
Slowly she moved forward again, waving 
her torch; and the bear, stepping out of 
the path, watched her steadily from 





, aa | 
among the underbrush as she went by. | three hundred of Danville’s best women 


Then he stepped back into the path and 
followed her. 

Her first and most natural impulse was 
to run like the wind for home, but this, 
after one startled leap forward, she 
checked with a mighty effort of her will. 
She walked on with swift but steady steps, 
watching the bear out of the corner of her 
eye, but all the time clutching obstinately 
at her apronful of apples. The bear, 
very slowly, kept drawing closer and 
closer, bent upon attacking, but evidently 
deterred by dread of the torch. 

But the torch, meanwhile, was burning 
low; and Mrs. Buckler, in her excitement, 
failed at first to notice this. She was 
holding the pine-knot over her shoulder 
as a sort of shield against her pursuer. 
When, with a shaking at the knees, she 
realized that it was on the point of flicker- 
ing out, she tried hastily to light the 
other; and in the effort some of her 
treasured apples fell out of her apron, and 
rolled behind her on the path. 

As soon as the bear came to these ap- 
ples, he stopped, and began devouring 
them with the keenest relish. 

“Why!” thought Mrs. Buckler, with a 
sudden lightening of her load of terror; 
‘it’s not me he’s after, but the sweet 
apples!’ and straightway all her old cour- 
age returned. 

She paused, and took time to light her 
new pine-knot deliberately and well. Then 
she hurried on; and it was some minutes 
before her pursuer was again at her heels. 

And now, so suddenly are the revulsions 
of a woman’s feelings, she was concerned 
only for the sweetapples. They were the 
children’s apples; and it went sorely 
against her grain to let a bear have any of 
them. Not until he had come most un- 
comfortably close could she bring herself 
to again propitiate him; and then she 
doled out but three of the precious green 
globes, dropping them on the path be- 
hind her with slow reluctance. 

The animal took perhaps a quarter of a 
minute to dispose of this niggardly con- 
tribution, and then came on again witha 
sort of hopeful confidence. 

“No!” declared Mrs. Buckler, firmly, 
‘*vou ain’t goin’ to have another one!’’ and 
she fairly broke into a run. But when 
that heavy, shambling gallop sounded close 
at her back, her resolution weakened, and 
she dropped a couple more out of the 
apron. While the much gratified bear 
delayed to eat these, she rounded a turn 
of the road, and was gladdened by the 
sight of her own window glimmering some 
two hundred yards in front. 

Calling her husband’s name two or three 
times at the top of her voice, till she saw 
him fling open the door and rush out to 
meet her, she hugged the remnant of her 
apples to her breast, flung her torch at 
the bear, and sped like a deer toward the 
house. Whether the bear followed her 
further or not, she never knew. It cer- 
tainly did not come near enough to the 
house for her husband to catch sight of it, 
for, as she flung herself into his arms, 
panting, triumphant, half-way between 
laughter and tears, he asked her what was 
the matter. 

‘* Matter!’’ she cried, indignantly, 
‘*That’s just like a man, after all I’ve 
gone through to get home!’ And she 
pulled him violently into the house and 
slammed the door. 

Steve Buckler was too judicious to 
remind her of the fact that he had urged 
her either to come home before dark, or 
else to stay all night. Hedid not even let 
it appear in his face for an instant that 
he thought of sucha thing. He listened 
to the story with all the breathless ex- 
citement that she had anticipated, praised 
her bravery and resource, vowed to shoot 
the bear next day, ate one of the sweet 
apples, and then, being very sleepy, went 
to bed. But Mrs. Buckler, before she 
followed his example, proudly tucked 
several of the apples under the children’s 
pillows.—Independent. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The women’s clubs of Illinois are taking 
up the question of woman suffrage this 
season. The Ossoli Woman’s Club of 
Highland Park devoted its first meeting 
for the season to addresses by Dr. Steven- 
son and Dr. Davis onthe Maternity Hospi- 
tal, and by Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCul- 
loch on Suffrage. Of the two hundred 
women present the majority seemed ready 
to vote and to work for the ballot. The 
Hull House Woman’s Club devoted a re- 
cent meeting to an address on Suffrage. 
Mrs. Alzina Stevens followed with an ex- 
cellent presentation of facts, showing why 
working women need the ballot. The 
unanimous sentiment seemed to be that 
full suffrage should be granted to women. 
River Forest Woman’s Club lately devoted 
a day to a suffrage address by the presi- 
dent of the State Suffrage Association, 
Mrs. Julia M. Dunn, of .Moline. The 
Political Equality section of;the Danville 
Woman’s Club will have Suffrage for its 
topic at the opening session. Two or 





participate. 

The public schools were considered at a 
recent meeting of the Brighthelmstone 
Club of Brighton, Mass. Mrs. Orville 
Coffin read a paper. on the primary and 
grammar schools, the needs of the teacher 
and of the child. In speaking of the fine 
work accomplished by the Boston Normal 
School, she commented upon the poor 
quarters assigned to this important insti- 
tution. Mrs. E, E, Gray read a paper on 
the importance of proper sanitary condi- 
tions in the schools, She spoke earnestly 
of the evils resulting from overcrowding, 
overwork and from poorly lighted and 
poorly ventilated rooms. Miss Marion A. 
Hawes touched upon many direct and in- 
direct ways in which the club could be of 
benefit to the schools, with suggestions as 
to starting collections for schools or lend- 
ing books or pictures. Mrs, Morse and 
Mrs. Hapgood spoke on the influence of a 
club and the duties of individuals. Mrs. 
Hapgood laid stress on the duty of every 
woman’s taking an active interest in the 
proceedings of the School Board and vot- 
ing on the school question. The teachers 
of the Brighton and Allston schools were 
guests for the afternoon. 

The Whittier Club of Haverhill, Mass., 
will hold at the Whittier Homestead on 
Dec. 17, an informal reception in honor of 
the poet’s birthday. There will be a fire 
on the hearth in the old kitchen, the 
scene of “Snow Bound,” and all club 
women are invited. F. M. A. 


A TRIBUTE TO MRS. WEBSTER. 


Hyper Park, MaAss., Nov. 30, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Hedge 
Webster, who died at Hyde Park, Oct. 15, 
1897, society and humanity have lost a 
valued member and friend, one whose 
heart beat always for the good of mankind 
and whose acts emphasized her words. 
Noted for her public spirit, she was fore- 
most in works of charity and kindness. 
Quiet and unselfish, she was ever active 
in efforts to do good to others, and the in- 
fluence of her noble life will long be felt 
by those who knew her. 

One of the earliest advocates of woman 
suffrage, Mrs. Webster was consistent and 
persistent always in urging its claims and 
advancing its interests, never flagging in 
her belief that ultimate success would 
crown the efforts of its friends. She 
worked with zeal and waited with patience 
the coming of that day which we who 
survive her hope to see, when woman 
shall stand in her true position in life, and 
the right of her vote as well as her in- 
fluence be recognized in the State and the 
Nation. D. J. Goss. 
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CHICAGO WOMEN DRUGGISTS. 


There are fifteen women in Chicago 
whose names are listed in the directory as 
druggists. 

One of the most successful is Miss Jean 
Gordon, who is the only one located 
‘‘down-town.”’ Her dispensary is in one 
of the large office buildings. In spite of 
being on the seventh floor, away from the 
crowded street, she is always busy. She 
came to Chicago in 1891, from Washing- 
ton, where she had charge of the Garfield 
Memorial Hospital. At the time of the 
World’s Fair Miss Gordon was _ instru- 
mental in obtaining recognition for the 
women druggists of Illinois. with the re- 
sult that they were granted space for a 
large and interesting exhibit near the Wo- 
man’s Building. Miss Gordon is a gradu- 
ate of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy, which is the oldest in the country, 
having been founded in 1821. She had 
the highest average ever attained by a 
woman graduate, and was awarded by the 
alumni association the prize for analytical 
chemistry and specimens. 

Another bright young pharmacist, who 
also owns and conducts her store, is Miss 
Laura Bush at Rogers Park. She has a 
large trade and is a favorite with the phy- 
sicians, who treat her as one of the frater- 
nity, and entrust her with the most difficult 
prescriptions. 

Mrs. Maria Blahnik has been longer es- 
tablished in Chicago than any other wo- 
man druggist. She succeeded her husband 
in business, and later passed the examina- 
tion required by the State Board. 

Miss Bertha de Graffe is the most re- 
cent graduate. She eclipsed many of her 
brother students, carrying off two of the 
five gold medals, one for analytical chem- 
istry and one for botany, besides winning 
two honorable mentions. 

Miss Lucy Heineman is in her father’s 
drug store, and is his “right-hand man.”’ 

Mrs. Celia Tirrel is the proprietor of two 
stores. Her husband is in business with 
her, but she was the original druggist, 
Mr. Tirrel studying later. 

One girl of limited means who is nowa 
successful druggist, helped herself through 
college by taking the position of night 
clerk fora year. Sleeping in a small room 
at the back of the drug store, she re- 
sponded cheerfully to the night calls. 





Sr, 
AMONG THE MORMON WOMEN AT sar 
LAKE CITY. 





It has been the wonder of my life how 
any woman could enter a polygamous 
marriage. When I arrived in Salt Lake 
City and met some of the leading women 
of the Church of the Latter Day Saints, 
and talked with them about their religion 
and home affairs, I realized the motive 
power that had induced them to be wed- 
ded to men who either had other wives or 
would take unto themselves others. The 
majority of the women of the older set 
were converted to Mormonism in their 
early years. Marriage and motherhood 
were held up as requisites by which to at- 
tain eternal life; and the greater sacrifices 
a woman made in these lines, the greater 
would be her exaltation after death. They 
entered polygamy from an intense relig 
ious enthusiasm; actuated by the same 
prompting that leads a nun intu the con- 
vent, or a martyr to the stake. This prin- 
ciple is still rife in the hearts of the bet. 
ter class of Mormon women, but as the 
years have gone by, and the power of the 
church increased, of course there were 
thousands of women who entered polyg- 
amous marriages from baser motives. 

I expected to find a dull, grovelling lot 
of people in whom the animal was ever to 
the front. My amazement was unbounded 
as woman after woman was introduced 
who was the very acme of refinement and 
intelligence, and often of beauty. One of 
the foremost leaders of thought among 
the Mormon women is Mrs. Emeline B. 
Wells, who edits a paper in Salt Lake 
C.ty, and is a devoted club woman. She 
has represented the women of Utah in 
the National Council of Women, and ap- 
peared before congressional committees to 
secure measures for the advancement of 
her people. Mrs. Wells was educated in 
Massachusetts, and when in her teens she 
accepted the Mormon faith, and crossed 
the plains with other pioneers in the days 
of the noted exodus. She has the keenest 
order of intellect, and is an ardent advo- 
cate of every tenet of Mormonism. Like 
any other business personage, she has her 
office in the city, and is as full of affairs as 
the most stirring man in the blocks about 
her. 

Dr. Martha Hughes Cannon is famous as 
the first woman who was ever sent to a 
State Senate to represent the citizens of a 
commonwealth. She has served two 
years in the Legislature of Utah, and has 
two more yet before her. Dr. Cannon is 
a woman witha history, and a striking 
one. Prior to her marriage she studied 
medicine under physicians in Salt Lake 
City, then went to Ann Arbor, where she 
graduated in 1880, and afterward entered 
the University of Pennsylvania. Going 
from Ann Arbor admitted her at Phila- 
delphia, where she got the degree of B. S. 
One hundred and twenty-five men started 
in the auxiliary course with Dr. Cannon, 
but only five of these and herself gradu- 
ated. This was in 1882. She was the only 
woman who had entered the co'ducational 
department in the university open to 
women. On her return to Salt Lake City, 
Dr. Cannon became a resident physician 
in the Deseret Hospital; which position 
she held for three years, having outside 
practice as well. At the close of that 
period, she became the sixth wife of Mr. 
Angus M. Cannon. Dr. Cannon’s husband 
is president of the Salt Lake Stake of 
Zion, the term “stake’’ among the Mor- 
mons meaning a parish or diocese, and 
president of the High Priest Council, 
which is the ecclesiastical court of juris- 
diction. Each ‘“Stake’’ has this council. 
President Cannon, besides being a church 
functionary, is a business man, having a 
large mining interest. In the political 
campaign for State Senator, President 
Cannon ran against his wife, Dr. Martha 


Scrofula Eruptions 


Little Cirl the Victim of Impure 
Blood —Suffered Intensely Until 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cured. 


‘*When three months old, my little 
daughter had eruptions on her face. I 
was obliged to keep her hands tied at 
night and it was necessary to watch her 
during the day. She would scratch her- 
self whenever she had the chance, until 
her clothes would be covered with blood. 
We concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
because I had great faith in it, and after 
awhile, we could see that she was getting 
better. People often asked ‘How did 
that child burn her face?’ and they said 
she would certainly be left withscars, but 
she was not. It is now a year since she 
was cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla and her 
face is as smooth and white and soft 
as that of any child.” Mrs. WILBUR 
WELLS, Warren, Conn. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

















° are the best after-dinner 
Hood’s Pills pits, aia digestion. 250. 
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Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 


le sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


(Established 1780.) 





Dorchester, Mass. 














Hughes Cannon, and was defeated, as all 
the world knows. She represented the 
silver Democracy, and received a hand- 
some majority of votes. 

There are a number of other prominent 
Mormon women practising medicine in 
Salt Lake City besides Dr. Cannon. 
Among these is Dr. Romania Pratt, who 
is considered a brilliant woman and able 
physician. Ata reception given by Mor- 
mon women in a Mormon woman’s home 
in Salt Lake City, I met typical Mormon 
women of every degree. 

The house in which the reception was 
held is an elegant structure with stained 
glass windows and rich furniture, every 
curtain and carpet and picture in exquisite 
harmony. The hostess was a woman of 
wide culture; she had travelled extensively 
in this country and abroad, and was the 
essence of high-bred grace and polished 
manner. Her five daughters, dressed in 
perfect taste, and having inherited their 
mother’s gentleness and attractiveness, 
helped to do the honors of the occasion 
most beautifully. On leaving the recep- 
tion, I said to a Mormon woman who 
accompanied me, “You don’t mean to tell 
me that our hostess is one of many wives 
of some man, do you?” “Oh, yes,’’ was 
the quick, cheerful reply. ‘‘She is the 
second wife of her husband; the first 
lives not far from here in an adjoining 
street.” Among other noted Mormon 
women whom I met in Salt Lake City was 
Mrs. Zina D. Young, one of the nineteen 
wives of Brigham Young. She is a viva- 
cious and charming old lady, about sixty. 
five or seventy yearsof age. She is called 
‘Aunt Zina’ by the Mormons. ‘Aunt’’ 
isa title of love and respect given to all 
the elderly women among the Latter Day 
Saints. In the home of Mrs. Zina D. 
Young I was shown the celebrated paint- 
ing of Joseph, the prophet, which hangs 
in aroom filled with portraits of Brigham 
Young and other apostles and evangelists 
of the Mormon Church. The home of 
Aunt Zina is a very unpretentious little 
cottage, situated on a quiet street. 

Prominent features of Salt Lake City, 
hardly second in interest to the Temple 
and Tabernacle, are the dwellings of 
Brigham Young called ‘‘the Beehive’ and 
“the Lion House,’’ where he kept his 
many wives. The palace of Amelia, his 
favorite wife, stands on the opposite side 
of the street. The latter has been con- 
fiscated since the abolition of polygamy, 
and the Beehive and Lion House have 
also passed into other hands; but it is 
understood that the wives who are still 
living are all well provided for, as Presi- 
dent Young left a large fortune. 

The younger Mormon men and women 
do not enter into polygamous marriages, 
but it is said that polygamy is still prac- 
tised by the older people, who had gone 


into plural marriage before the Edmunds- 








Tucker law went into effect. Numbers 
of Mormon women are rearing large 
families of children without any visible 
husband, not only in Salt Lake City, but 
in towns in the States adjoining Utah, 
and these women are held in high repute 
among the Mormons; thus showing that 
they are regarded as legally wedded. 

When I was going to Salt Lake City 
the train stopped at a wayside station 
for the passengers to take supper. I saw 
a pretty girl about thirteen years of age 
standing near the platform, selling glasses 
of milk from a large tin bucket she car- 
ried on her arm. She had a winsome 
face, and I opened a conversation with 
her, asking first: 

‘‘Are you a little Mormon girl?”’ 

“Yes,’’ was the demure reply. 

‘*Have you many brothers and sisters? ” 

‘Quite a number.”’ 

‘‘How many wives has your father 

“Two.” 

**Does he live with both?” 

“Ta.” 

‘‘Which is your mother?” 

“The first.” 

“Do you like the other one?” 

“Yes, of course; why shouldn’t 1?” she 
demanded, with blazing eyes; and with a 
disdainful snap of her bucket top, she 
marched off, cutting off conversation 
with the inquisitive stranger for ever 
more. Poor little thing! She had the 
fire and loyalty of the usual Mormon 
woman, and of every other woman who 
believes in a cause, whether it is right or 
wrong, and has to suffer for it. 

The women of Utah have the ballot. 
They are citizens. They are equal before 
the law with their fathers and brothers 
and husbands, and they exercise the 
privilege to the fullest degree, going to 
the polls themselves regularly, and hold- 
ing official positions in a ladylike, matter- 
of-fact way. The men office-seekers go 
to the women, requesting their support in 
their candidacy, and in every other way 
is recognition made of the fact that wom- 
en are a tremendous political power in 
Utah. BELLE KEARNEY. 


9” 
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HUMAN LIFE HELD CHEAP. 

The North Dakota lynching proves to 
have been unusually reprehensible, inas- 
much as an innocent man was killed by 
the mob. The chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State describes the whole 
affair exactly, when he calls it ‘a foul 
crime and a blot on the fair name of the 
State.” The widow of one of the lynched 
men already has brought suit against the 
county of Emmons, where the lynching 
occurred, for $50,000 damages. This is 
the surest way of making citizens law- 
abiding—making them pay for lawless- 
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thirty-first volume in 1898 


Paris and New York 
Fashions 

A Colored Fashion 
Supplement 
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OUR PARIS LETTER 
By KATHARINE DE FOREST 
CLUB WOMEN 

By MARGARET H. WFLCH 
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a thoroughly up-to-date periodical for women, will enter upon its 
During the year it will be as heretofore 


A MIRROR OF FASHION 
Each issue will contain carefully pre- 
pared drawings of the advance 
of Paris and New York 
the Bazar will issue, free 
fashion supplement. Cut 

of certain gowns ineach nu 
Cut Paper Patterns made a feature 


connection with each issue < 


weekly, free, an outline pattern sheet 


LONG SERIALS AND SHORT STORIES 


Two famousauthors will contribute long 

serial stories to the Bazar in 1898 

first deals with Scotch and Continental 

scenes, the second is a story of a young 

girl, versatile, and typically American. 
These and a score of other equally 

| prominent 
short stories to the Bazar in 1898, 
making the paper especially rich in 
fiction 


DEPARTMENTS AND SPECIAL ARTICLES 


There will be a series of articles on Etiquette, Music, the 
Voice, Art, the Play, Women and Men, Leaders among Women, 
Gardening, Housekeeping, Life and Health, Indoor Details, etc. 
10c, a Copy (Send for Free Prospectus) 

Postage free in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City 
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the State killed two prominent business | 


men of the city, owing t 
out of scandals in connection with a Bap 
tist educational institution. Only a few 
days before, an editor in Ashland, Miss., 
was killed by an irate reader of his jour- 
nal, solely because the latter considered 
that the editor had not given as lengthy a 
notice of a forthcoming Baptist meeting 
as he would have, had it been under Meth- 
ovist auspices.—Congregationalist. 


“(3774.28 —— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Maire W. 8S. A. met in the Friends’ 
Church, Portland, on Tuesday afternoon 
and evening, Dec. 6. Mrs. Hannah J. 
Bailey presided. 

AFTERNOON MEETING, 

The afternoon meeting was opened with 
a song by Mrs. Ladd, and with prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard. Miss Lilla 
Floyd Donnell, the recording secretary, 
read the minutes and also a report of the 
year’s work, which contained many en- 
couraging features. The corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy 
(author of ‘‘Mothers of Maine’’), sketched 
briefly in her report the progress of the 
movement in Maine, from its first advo- 
cacy in the Legislature of 1854 by Hon. 
Thos. M. Hayes, to the formation of the 
Maine W. S. A. in 1874, until the present 
time, when the Association has branches 
in Portland, Saco, Waterville and Hamp- 
den, besides individual members scattered 
all over the State. A hearing was had 
before the last Legislature, but nothing 
was obtained. In May, the correspond- 
ing secretary attended the annual ban- 
quet of the New England W. S. A., and 
enjoyed it greatly. In June she ad- 
dressed a meeting of fifty wide-awake 
women at the house of Mrs. Jane H. Spof- 
ford. Mrs. Beedy continued: 

The correspondence of the year has 
revealed the fact that there are earnest, 
faithful workers who in peaceful ways 
have been fighting for political freedom 
for nearly half a century. One writes: 
‘Since 1848 I have been an advocate of 
equal rights irrespective of sex or color, 
and for more than thirty years I have 
been a member of the National Suffrage 
Association.”’ Another says: “I have 
been a suffragist since I first knew and 
read the appeals of our great leader, Lucy 
Stone, and that was fifty years ago, nearly. 
I am president of a little suffrage club 
here, only five of us as to members, but a 
wide-awake few.”’ 

Through personal interviews, words here 
and there in passing, it has been learned 
that there are communities only waiting 
for the “‘moving of the waters,’’ in order 
to initiate an active work insuffrage. Said 
one: ‘It is remarkable that while in our 
community we have not talked much 
about it, among our more intelligent peo- 
ple, men and women, there has been a 
constantly increasing interest in woman’s 
suffrage.’’ Mrs. Greeley, of Ellsworth, 
writes: ‘Our Woman’s Club for a num- 
ber of years has introduced the subject of 
suffrage into our meetings. This might 
not work in other parts of the State, but 
it has converted hundreds of men and 
women here. . . . I should recommend to 
educate the people by talking on the sub- 
ject whenever possible, and by a liberal 
circulation of our literature and petitions 
for municipal suffrage.’ In Hancock 
County hundreds of converts have also 
been made through the efforts of the 
WwW. G. FB. Ue 

Mrs. Beedy closed with an expression 
of her firm faith in final success. 

Mrs. L. H. Nelson, the treasurer, re- 
ported the receipts of the year as $120.01; 
expenditures, $59.45; on hand, $60.56. 

Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, chairman of the 
Press Committee, reported that suffrage 
articles were used by the Yankee Blade 
and other journals, and that one appeared 
every week in some one of the Portland 
papers. 

A letter from Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, 
of the Hampden auxiliary, reported 
meetings held weekly throughout the 
year, addresses by Mrs. Beedy and by Mrs. 
Whitney, of Iowa, the study of a course 
in political science, the circulation of the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL and Woman’s Tribune, 
and Mrs. Bailey’s annual address, and 
indirect work through the town meeting 
and the Village Improvement Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Hamilton reported much suffrage 
sentiment in Saco. At the meetings the 
brightest things from the WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL are read. 

Mrs. Frye reported that the Port- 
land auxiliary had met monthly and fol- 
lowed a programme of study on economic 
questions. 

Dr. Blanchard reported for the nominat- 
ing commmittee the following officers, 
who were elected: 


President—Mrs. Charles Day, Portland. 

Vice-President-at-Large—Mrs. 8. J. L. 
O’Brion. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. E. S. Osgood, 
Portland. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Helen Cof- 
fin women & Bangor. 

Recording Secretary — Mrs. Lilla Floyd 
Donnell. 


a feud growing | 
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Portland 
Portland; 


Vreasurer—Dr. Emily L. Vitus, 

Directors—Mrs. L. H. Nelson, 
Mrs. 8. F. Hamilton, Saco; Dr. J. L. Her- 
som, Portland; Mrs. George C. Frye, Port- 
land; Mrs. Mary Melcher, Cumberland Mills; 
Mrs. J. H. Fletcher, Portland; Mrs. Justina 
R. Worcester, Portland. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents— Mrs. Hannah 
J. Bailey, Winthrop; Rev. Dr. Henry Blanch- 
ard, Portland; Mrs. Ellen Usher Bacon, Bar 
Mills; ex-Gov. Frederick Robie, Gorham; 
ex-Gov. Nelson Dingley, Lewiston; Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed, Portland; Mrs. C. A. 
Quimby, Augusta; Gen. Francis Fessenden, 
Portland; Mrs. Ann Greeley, Ellsworth; Dr. 
Frederic H. Gerrish, Portland; Mrs. Geo. S. 
Hunt, Portland; Mrs. E. G. Spring, Por 
land; Mrs. L. W. Weston, Skowhegan; 
Hon. Andrew Hawes, Deering; Col. J. B. 
Peaks, Dover; Mrs. Abby Peaslee, Auburn; 
Hon. Joseph W. Symonds, Portland. 

Mrs. Bailey had refused a reélection. 

Dr. Blanchard offered the following 
resolutions which were adopted in the 
evening: 

That the thanks of this Association are 
cordially tendered to its retiring president, 
Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey. It gladly recog- 
nizes the value of her services during the six 
consecutive years of her presidency. Her 
interest in the cause of woman’s enfran- 
chisement, her advocacy before the legisla- 
ture, and her edieable annual addresses 
will always be highly esteemed by all offi- 
cers and members of the Maine Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 

That the Board of Directors be authorized 
to engage the services of Mrs. Etta H. Os- 
good as State organizer for the Maine W. 


That the recent municipal election in 
Greater New York is an impressive object- 
lesson of the need of giving the ballot to 
women. It is also a revelation of the incon- 
sistency of those opponents of equal suffrage 
who urged the women of New York to use 
their voices in associated and individual 
efforts during the campaign, while persisting 
in doing all they can to prevent women 
from casting votes. 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 











ACHING JOINTS 





Announce the presence of rheumatism, 
which causes untold suffering. Rheuma- 
tism is due to lactic acid in the blood. It 
cannot be cured by liniments or other out- 
ward applications. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
purifies the blood, removes the cause of 
rheumatism and permanently cures this 
disease. This is the testimony of thou- 
sands of people who once suffered the 
pains of rheumatism, but who have ac- 
tually been cured by taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
my Its great power to act upon the 
lood and remove every impurity is the 
secret of the wonderful cures by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 








“NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Staunch in Support of Republican Prin- 
ciple, Even When Others Fail. 


WHOLESOME, BREEZY, INSPIRING, AND 
ENTERTAINING. 
Its Contents Absolutely Free from Whatever 
Is Unfit for the Family. 


The New York Tribune offers, to Republicans 
and to patriotic men of every party, a newspaper 
which, in its editorial expressions, is absolutely rep- 
resentative of the dominating spirit, the aims and 
ambitions of the Republican party of the United 
States. Staunch, stable and true, it is fearless in 
support of measures calculated to promote general 

rosperity and public morals, and is never swerved 
rom its devotion te the party platform by subser- 
viency to improper influences. It was an ardent ad- 
vocate of the election of McKinley and Hobart, and 
is unfailingly loyal to the conscience and principle 
of the party, under all circumstances and on all oc- 
casions. The reader will find in its columns a trust- 
worthy exposition of Republican doctrine. The 
Daily Tribune, $10 a year. 

The Weekly Tribune will be handsomely printed 
during 1898. This edition is issued every Wednesday, 
and presents an excellent compendium of the con- 
tents of the r-4¢ but adds special information for 
farmers and the home. Its weekly visits bring to the 
fireside a fund of sound information which ever 
man needs for himself, and an influence for good, 
which he needs for his family. Price, $1 a year. 
Readers can sometimes obtain The Weekly Trib- 
une at a lower price, in combination with a local 
weekly paper. Sample copies free. Friends of the 

arty and The Tribune are invited to make up clubs 

or the paper in their localities. 

The Semi-Weekly Tribune is issued every Tues- 
day and Friday. Price, $2 a year. This edition is 
being enriched by the addition to each Friday’s 
paper of a handsome pictorial supplement of 20 
pages, in which are printed a profusion of ‘/half- 
tone’”’ and other pictures of great beauty and artistic 
merit. This supplement is dignified and able, and 
not only most entertaining, but immensely educa- 
tional upon the minds and tastes of the family. An 
increasing number of subscribers indicates public 
approval of this feature of The Tribune. Sample 
ongies of Fridays’ paper, free. 

_ The Tribune Almanac for 1898, now in prepara: 
tion, will contain several features of value, not in- 
cluded in previous numbers, among them the new 
Constitution of the State of New York, providing 
for non-partisan municipal elections, The Tribune’s 
digest having been approved by Joseph H. Choate, a 
prominent member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion; ithe Constitution of the United States; the 
Dingley Tariff Bill, rates compared with the Wilson 
Rill, the Reciprocity clauses in full; a history of the 
Greco Turkish war; the principal events of 1897, 
etc, etc, The regular features will be retained, viz.: 
Election returns for 1896 and 1897, in detail; plat- 
forms of all parties ; an extended array of statistics 
of trade, commerce, finance, money. production of 
precious metals, manufactures, public debts, pen- 
sions, railroads, shipping, etc.; names of the princi- 
pal officials of the United States and the several 
States, with their salaries ; an abstract of the latest 
principal laws of Congress and the State Legisla- 
tures; anda pont multiplicity of other valuable mat- 
ters, to which every intelligent man wishes to refer 


annually. 25 cents acopy. Copies may be ordered 
in advance. The Almanac will be out early in 
January. 


A large number of Pamphlet Extras, some of 
them of great interest, have teen printed by The 
Tribune. A circular describing them will cheerfully 
be sent to any one inguineg by postal card 

HE TRIBUNE, New York. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine. 


The oldest co-educational medical school 
in New England. 

First medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course as an essen- 
tial to graduation. 

A general hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 

Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
ods; high standards. 

I. T. TALBOT, MN. D., Dean. 
For information apply to... 


JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Registrar. 
2905 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [lass. led. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


len and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

18th year, Sept. 16, ‘ST. 

Tuition in part for clinical service (20,000 
led. calls in '9s. 

Send for catalogue. 

Pirst regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 

irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I"1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Please mention this paper 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897._ A four years’ graded course of Lectures, 
Quizzes, Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinica 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M. D, 


Can be consulted at his office , 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from § to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 








Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 








DAILY TRAINS TO 


Colorado, Utah and California. 


eee 

At 10 P. M. every night the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway train 
leaves the Union Passenger Station (Canal 
and Adams Streets, Chicago) with elegant- 
ly equipped Palace Sleeping Cars for Den- 
ver and other Colorado points, with 
through connections at Denver for Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, San Francisco, and 
points in Southern California. The route 
to Denver is via Omaha and Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and is first-class in every respect. 
All the modern facilities of travel are in- 
cluded in this direct route to Colorado— 
the Eldorado of the West. The allied 
lines composing the route, viz., the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway— 
Chicago to Omaha—and the Rock Island 
and Pacific—Omaha to Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs—have united to make this 
the most popular route to all points west 
of the Missouri River. Sleeping-car reser- 
vations may be made two weeks in ad- 
vance by letter or postal card addressed to 
F. A. Miller, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘*An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘**To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


A ll for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Me. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 


It was voted to accept the invitation of 
the Hampden W. S. A., to hold the next 
annual meeting at Hampden. 

Mrs. Osgood reported for the pro- 





gramme committee, and read letters from | 

Annie G. Pepper, of Waterville, and Mrs. | 

Ogden, of Portland. 

had been asked to come and present their 

views, but declined. Miss Blackwell then 

reviewed some of the usual objections. 
EVENING MEETING. 

The evening meeting was opened with 
prayer by Rev. Lewis Malvern. After a 
song by Mrs. Ladd, Mrs. Bailey gave her 
annual address which was full of infor 
mation and interesting points. It was 
voted that it should be accepted with all 
the honors, and it will doubtless be 
printed in pamphlet form for circulation. 
A letter from Mrs. Crosby, of Waterville, 
was read by Mrs. Osgood. Mrs. Day, the 
president elect, made a charming little 
speech. Rev John A. Bellows read a 
scholarly paper, on ‘‘Women in Litera- 
ture.” Rev. Lewis Malvern expressed 
some doubts, but declared himself in 
favor of the franchise for single women 
and widows. Mrs. Hamilton spoke on 
what woman suffrage would accomplish 
ethically, Miss Blackwell on what it would 
do in the municipality, and Mrs. Beedy on 
what it would do in the schools. Rev. E. 
R. Purdy, in a brief, manly address, de- 
clared himself a suffragist. He said, ‘‘In 
view of the difficulties and defects of 
popular government, I have sometimes 
asked myself whether I was a republican 
or not; but when that question was set- 
tled, it settled the other.” 
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OHIO NOTES. 
ToLepo, O., Dec. 6, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Great activity has marked the interest 
in the woman suffrage cause in this city 
during the past few weeks. The Confer- 
ence of the National American Executive 
Committee attracted large audiences, espe- 
cially at the evening meetings when Miss 
Anthony, Rev. Anna Shaw and Mrs. Catt 
gave addresses. The December meeting 
of the Toledo Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was spirited and instructive. The 





The remonstrants | 





The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 

















proposed action of the Cleveland Election 
Board, to work for the repeal of the 
woman school suffrage law, aroused in- 
tense indignation, and action was taken 
to counteract its efforts. Any legislative 
attempts to deprive Ohio women of the 
school vote will meet the strongest oppo- 
sition from the Toledo Association, the 
oldest in the State, which for twenty- 
eight years has never failed to hold 
monthly sessions, and devote its energy to 
securing legal and political rights for 
women, Other societies of Toledo will 
join in the same efforts. 

The hall of the Association will be re- 
papered and renovated, and the medallion 
portrait of Miss Anthony have a con- 
spicuous place among portraits of all the 
suffrage workers. Mrs. Lucie Harmon, 
Mrs. Julia B. Cole and Mrs. Minerva Rus- 
sell had made a social call upon Dr. 
Lupton, the recently appointed woman 
physician at the Northwestern Ohio Hos- 
pital for the Insane, had a cordial recep- 
tion, and believed her appointment an ex- 
cellent one. It was gratifying to the 
society that its frequent efforts to secure 
better quarters for women at the police 
station were meeting with public recogni- 
tion. Eighty-three persons received the 
police matron’s care in November. From 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL was read an 
article upon ‘The Responsibility of 
Women Physicians,’’ by Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, which drew out long and ear- 
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The Story of Jesus Christ 


By ELizaBetTH STUART PHELPS, author 
of ‘‘A Singular Life,” etc. With 24 beau- 
tiful Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

A book of very remarkable interest and signifi- 
cance. It is not a formal biography, but presents 
very effectively those shining acts and experi- 
ences in the life of Jesus which most signalized 
the loftiness of his nature, the depth of his sympa- 
thy, the loyal adjustment of his will to the Supreme. 


The Critical Period of American 
History 


By Joun Fiske. Illustrated Edition. 
With about 170 illustrations, comprising 
Portraits, Maps, Fac-similes, Contempo- 
rary Views, Prints and other Historical 
Materials. 8vo, $4,00; half calf, gilt top, 
or half-polished morocco, $6.25. 


- Walden 


By Henry D. THoreEAv. Holiday Edi- 
tion. A very interesting edition of Tho- 
reau’s most characteristic book, with an 
Introduction by BRADFORD ToRREY, and 
80 full-page photogravure illustrations, 
including Walden Views, Concord Views, 
Portraits, etc. 2 vols. 12mo, $5.00. 


Life and Letters of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe 


A biography of very great attraction, by 
Mrs. JAMES T. FiELDs. With a Portrait. 
12mo, $2.00, 


Memories of Hawthorne 


A book of very uncommon personal and 
literary interest, by his daughter, RosE 





HAWTHORNE LATHROP. With a new por- 
trait of Hawthorne. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$2.00, 


Gondola Days 


A charming book on Venice and its attrac- 
tions, by F. Hopkinson Smita, author of 
“Tom Grogan.’’ With illustrations by 
the author. 12mo, $1.50. 


Being a Boy 


By CHARLES DupLEY WARNER. With 
an Introduction and 32 full-page illustra- 
tions from photographs by CLiIFTron JOHN- 
SON. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 

Mr. Warner’s charming book is supple- 
gman with eapital pictures of rural boy- 
ife. 


Aaron in the Wildwoods 


A delightful new Thimblefinger story of 
Aaron while a ‘‘runaway,” by JoEL 
CHANDLER HARRIS, author of ‘‘Little Mr. 
Thimblefinger and His Queer Country,”’ 
“Mr. Rabbit at Home,’’ ‘‘The Story of 
Aaron,’’ etc. With 24 full-page illustra- 
tions by OLIVER HERFORD. Square 8vo, 


$2.00. 
Little-Folk Lyrics 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. AHoli- 
day Edition. A beautiful book of very 
charming poems for children. With 16 
exquisite illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


Stories and Sketches for the 
Young 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Edition. In decorative binding. 


Holiday 
$1.50. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 











FURS FOR CHRISTMAS. 





COLLARETTES, 
FANCY MUFFS, 
SEAL CAPS & HOODS, | 
SEAL GLOVES, 


BICYCLE CUFFS, 
NECK SCARFS, 
BABY ROBES, 
CHILDREN’S FURS. 





Edw. Kakas & Sons, 


162 TREMONT STREET. 


| Perigo. 


nest consideration. Among those who | carried on, the 


took part in the discussion were Mrs. 
Mary Cravens, Mrs. Elizabeth Brown, Mrs. 
Sarah S. Bissell, Mrs. Julia P. Cole, Mrs. 
Luce, Dr. Emma Butman, Mrs. Robert 
Law, Dr. Anderson, Mrs. Lucie Harmon, 
Mrs. Lucy Fichtinkam and Miss Jessie L. 
Rosa L. SEGUR. 
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AN APPEAL TO CALIFORNIAN WOMEN. 


MENLO PaRK, CAL., Nov. 15, 1897. 


| Editors Woman s Journal: 





In one of the recent October numbers 
of the WomAn’s JOURNAL was printed a 
short notice concerning Chinese women 
slaves in California. The notice gave lit- 
tle more than an account of pecuniary 
value of these unfortunate slaves, with a 
few decisive words at closing, in advocacy 
of woman suffrage for cleansing the coun- 
try of such a wrong. 

This short article leaves much to be 
asked and said upon the question. To-day, 
while we are living in homes of happiness 
and security, there are hundreds of these 
women and girls, many of them tender 
young children, vilely housed in Cali- 
fornia cities, much, very much worse 
than dead. From these houses the world 
with all its sunlight, its warmth and 
beauty, the sky with all its changing 
glory, all life’s happiness and hope, are 
forever gone. There is in place of all 
that is lost, such sorrow, such bitter 
repining, such suffering, such final sad- 
eyed relinquishing of the dreary world, 
and such death that the tongue cannot 
fully tell, the mind can but dumbly com- 
prehend it in this century. The heart 
can but ache over it, and fear for the 
nation that harbors such crime within its 
boundaries. There are stories from the 
lives of these women that would make 
pages darker and more terrible in their 
tale of helpless suffering than any story 
of the negro male slave of the former 
South. And so arises the question, would 
there not be more attention directed to 
slavery of to-day were men and boys in- 
cluded in the list of victims? Were cer- 
tain women at the head of such a traffic 
would there not be an outcry from all 
over the civilized world against women 
in general? Many young Chinese girls, 
upon ascertaining the life before them, 
have killed themselves rather than endure 
their lot, while many others have risked 
life and limb in escaping tu the missions. 
These missions, with their few’ strong- 
hearted supporters, stand alone in their 
warfare against this evil. A month dves 
not pass but what attention is called to 
the fact that a little Chinese girl has been 
kidnapped by some highbinder, and the 
same week in which the notice above 
spoken of appeared in the Woman's 


JOURNAL, a case was reported from 
Tulare, telling of the abduction of a 
twelve-year-old Chinese girl. At last 


accounts the girl had not been recovered. 
And if never recovered, the matter is 
silently passed over and soon forgotten. 

But all this suffering and degradation 
shall not altogether and always be visited 
upon defenceless women and children. 
The influence of this custom with all its 
minor debasing accompaniments of opium 
joints, and drinking and gambling places, 
is steadily and powerfully reaching out 
upon American homes. With men of 
influence to back such an institution, it 
is not unnatural that the younger genera- 
tion should patronize it. 

And if, in the system of negro slavery 
once permitted in this country, the unjust 
treatment so far overbalanced the just 
that it took years of bloodshed to purge 
the country of the wrong, how sbali the 
land be cleansed of this greater evil, in 
which there is never one touch of human- 
ity or betterment of conditions to give it 
a word of favor? MavD B. RopGERs. 


-_--— 


DAKOTA. 

The Second Annual Convention of the 
North Dakota E. S. A. was held at Fargo, 
Nov. 30. Delegates were present from 
different towns and local clubs of the 
State. 

The First Convention was held in Grand 
Forks two years ago, when Dr. Cora 
Smith Eaton, now of Minneapolis, was 
elected president. Her removal from the 
State soon after was a severe blow to the 
work, and little was done from that time 
until last July, when she called an extra 
session at Devil’s Lake, Chautauqua, in 
connection with its Woman’s Day. Tem- 
porary officers were then elected, since 
which time five clubs have been organized, 
and the books now show a membership, 
including individual State membership, of 
about fifty. 

In this State of sparse population, mag- 
nificent distances, and multiplicity of 
women’s organizations, it is hardly to be 
expected that aggressive work will be 
done, until there is a change in the 
financial and political conditions of the 
State. Hence the main aim is education 
along the line of suffrage work. The 
longer the campaign of education can be 


NORTH 





more suffragists will be 
ready for action when the trumpet sounds 
the call to work. 
this line we hope to have our armor on, 
when the national workers come to our 
older and larger sister, Minnesota, and 
we hope we may grow strong by imbibing 
the atmosphere emanating therefrom, and 
with her, sweep through the same annual 
gate of franchise for women, working our 
way up to an even standard with our 
brothers in government, morality and 
self-support. Then there will be equal 
freedom and loyalty in government. 

Mrs. Cheta Ferris Lutz, vice-president 
of the Minnesota Association, was with 
us, giving us much encouragement and 
filling us with inspiration. Her help in 
the business sessions and her entertain- 
ing and persuasive speeches have been an 
uplift to the work. 

Thanks to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL prize 
of $20 for the club of twenty-five new sub- 
scribers, our treasurer’s books showed 
the State out of debt and a balance of 
$1.95 on hand for the year ending Nov. 15. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mary A. Whedon, Fargo; vice- 
president, Mrs. Frances M. Dixon, Devil’s 
Lake; corresponding and recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Della L. Hyde, Fargo; treasurer, 
Mrs. Helen de Lendrecie, Fargo; auditors, 
Mrs. Louise McKinney, Maza, and Mrs. 
L. C. Campbell, Carrington; representa- 
tive in the National Executive Committee, 
Mrs. Flora Naylor, Larimore; delegate to 
the National, Mrs. Helen de Lendrecie; 
alternate, Mrs. Edwinna Sturman; organ- 
izer, Mrs. Mary Slater, Thompson. 

Talks on several lines of work were 
given. Worthy of special mention was 
“The Profession of Home Making” by 
Prof. Marie B. Senn, of the State Agricul- 
tural College, herself an ardent suffragist 
and a loyal worker for her sex. Fine 
music was rendered by members of the 
Fargo Musical Club and others. 

Western Womanhood was endorsed, and 
space in it financially adopted as State 
organ. : 

The Plan of Work adopted at Grand 
Forks was endorsed for the coming year, 
and the following was adopted as State 
motto: ‘Results are not our respunsi- 
bilities, only efforts.”’ M. WHEDON. 

Fargo, N. D., Dec. 3, 1897. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





SOMERVILLE. — Mayor Perry read a 
paper Dec. 1, before the Somerville 
Woman Suffrage League, on ‘ George 
Eliot.”” The essay gave an account of 
her life and books and was stimulating 
and helpful. It seemed to bring before 
the hearers the strong, brave, brilliant 
woman, with her humor, her deep sym- 
pathy and her moral energy. A good and 
appreciative audience was present. 

S. A. DAVENPORT, Sec. 

New BEpForpD,—At the annual meeting 
of the Woman Suffrage League the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Ange- 
line Ricketson; vice-presidents, Helen H. 
Prescott, Dr. Helen W. Webster, Hon. 
William W. Crapo, Rev. Isaac H. Coe, 
Betsey B. Winslow, Clara M. Rotch, Frank- 
lyn Howland, Mrs. Franklyn Howland, 
Edmund Rodman, Oliver P. Brightman; 
secretary, Ruth H. Brady; assistant secre- 
tary, Cornelia G. Winslow; treasurer, 
Mary Elizabeth Chase; executive com- 
mittee, the president, secretary, assistant 
secretary, treasurer, and Angenette E. 
Smith, Mary P. Brown, Sarah A. Leach 
and Lizzie Ricketson. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—For the coming week 
‘tA Celebrated Case”’ is announced. After 
twenty years’ popularity this strong play 
continues to hold favor, and is a standard 
of dramatic construction by the ablest 
critics, It tells a story full of stirring 
incidents, introducing striking charac- 
ters that command uninterrupted atten- 
tion. The action passes near Montagne 
and Toulon, France, the time just after 
the battle of Fontenoy. The cast is: Jean 
Renaud, a soldier in the French army, 
J. H. Gilmour; Count D’Aubeterre, com- 
manding King’s Own Regiment, J. L 
Seeley; Lazare, a camp follower, Wm. 
Humphrey; Dennis O’Rourke, an Irish 
sergeant in the king’s service, Horace 
Lewis; The Corporal, W. C. Masson; The 
Seneschal of the Village of Montagne, 
Lindsay Morison; Captain of the King’s 
Own, John B. Walker; Madeline Renaud, 
John’s wife, Adelaide Cushman; Adri- 
enne Renaud (aged five), Little Molly 
Stovin or Little Ada Rose; Martha, Maude 
Marean: Louise, Margaret Dunn; An- 
nette, Louise De Wolf. Following ‘A 
Celebrated Case’? will come ‘ Haze! 
Kirke.” 

GRAND OPERA Hovse.—Just at pres- 
ent, melodrama is supreme, and, in con- 
sequence, itis a most appropriate season 
for the revival of one of the best and most 
famous examples of its class, Bartley 
Campbell’s ‘‘White Slave,’’ which is to be 
given in a superb scenic manner at the 
Grand Opera House next week. ‘'The 
White Slave’ is popular for the reason 
that it is understood by all classes. Its 
story, which is beautifully told, is of his- 
torical interest , with touches of human 
nature reflecting the life of the Sonthern 
people of the long ago. No drama ever 
written by an American has lived as long 
as “The White Slave,” this being the 
sixteenth year of its career. Every op- 
portunity is afforded for splendid scenic 
effects. No expense has been spared 


| . 
| properly to illustrate the beautiful story, 


South 
will be shown, and those who have never 
seen a rainstorm of real water on the 
stage have the novelty of seeing a Steady 
downpour of real water falling into the 
Mississippi River with a terrific electrica} 
storm in full force. Of the cast nothin 

but praise can be spoken. It comprises 
players of long experience who have won 
their laurels in the support of the great 
actors of this generation. 


| Many of the prettiest spots in the 
By persistent effort in | 








SPECIAL NOTICES. | 





- E. Women’s Club.—Monday, December 13 
3.30. P.M. Discussion Committee. Subject, “The 
Social Life of the Club.” 
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THE EMPRESS. 


FURS 





will be much in demand the coming 
season. My arrangements are such that 
I shall be able to show the latest Paris 
styles in all kinds of furs. 

Order garments are made under my 
personal supervision, of the best work- 
manship, and especially adapted to fine 
retail trade. Your inspection is earnestly 
invited. 


J. B. Batchelder, 


564 WASHINGTON ST., + - BOSTON, MASS 
JEFFERSON BUILDING, ROOM 6. 


FURS! 
FURS!! 
FURS!!! 


IF YOU WISH TO SEE 


The Largest Assortment 


AND MOST 


Exclusive Designs 


FINE FURS 
PRICES WHICH ARE RIGHT 


«+ Visit.. 


The E, B, SEARS 60. 


404 Washington St. 




















For sale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Don’t take any that they say is ‘‘just a8 
good as Cutter’s.”’ 





BY MAIL. Free Course. . 





SHORTHAND 


Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 
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